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BD Suree, i One Act. 
BY THOMAS J. WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
at Injceum Theatre, 1866. 


Toby Tweedleton...cc-cecccccceces ddicomb. 
Blackberry Thistletop....ccccccccssccces aes ‘Moreland. 
Mr. Barnaby Br HON 6. .vc0sccevnecees “ D. Evans 
Mr. Pantechnicon Pantile.....0.0..escese: ‘“ Andrews 
eliNG, .... cece ecsccceee. ee. Miss Graham. 
Uabe eee se manna eo0e tees sus hcs ‘* Grattan. 


SCENE—A comfortably, but rather gaudily fur- 
nished Parlor; two doors R.; two doors L.; 
principal entrance at back; 1. of principal en- 
trance a fireplace, on which is a looking-glass; 
near centre of stage a table, on the L. of which is 
a large easy chair. 


oe about his appearance than I am! 

eclare, since he gave up his hosiery establish- 

ment, he thinks of nothing but dress and ‘ de- 
portment,” as he calls it. 

Enter BRACEBUTTON, in his shirt sleeves, jauntily 
attired, eye-glass in his eye; he speaks through- 
out with a vulgar attempt ata swell manner, but 
invariably “ exasperating his h’s.” 

Bracebutton, [crossing from R. 2 E. to C.] 
) Hevelina, my beloved hoffspring, glad to see 
youre ready—I. am, by Jove! Mr. Blackberry 

Thistletop, of Thistletop Farm, the young man I 

i ve in my heye for my future son-in-law—you 
a ee you—will be here to dinner to-day—he 

ove 
Ev. [discontentedly.] Thistletop! what a very 
ugly name, pa. 
Brace. Never mind the name; he’s an excellent 


bs young British farmer—rather dull and thick- 
th and possibly just a little stupid; but 
686 are very safe ingredients in a husband—they 
re by Jove! (Flourishes handkerchief, and 
sito round conceitedly on one leg. 
Jove” 80 often } 
Brace. Heve : 
Y Jove” because it’s the correct thing to say. 


é 


“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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Evelina. (discovered looking off, R.] There’s pa 
looking at himself in the glass again—he is more by Jove! 
I 


I flatter myself I haven't been a fashionable West | cise, indeed ! 
d hosier for fifteen years without picking up the de-doo, 
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manners of my customers—I haven't, by Jove! 
Flourishes handkerchief, and turns round con- 
ceitedly on one leg. 

Ev. [aside.] The old story; I declare, pa’s get- 
ting more and more conceited every day. 
- Brace. Our habstruse and scientific friend, Mr. 
Pantechnicon Pantile, the inventor of the Patent 
Registered Self-acting Screw Warming-pan, is 
coming, too. He has very kindly lent me his maid- 
servant, Kitty, to replace the girl I was obliged to 
send away yesterday for hover-sympathy with 
Policeman 59 of the Hay division. I have halso 
invited my distant relative, your former play- 
fellow, young Toby Tweedleton. 

a [ pleased.] Oh, pa, is Mr. Tweedleton com- 
ing 

Brace. Yes, he’s coming; not that it’s any treat 
to invite one’s poor relations; they heat so much 
and they look so shabby; and Toby is such a very 
seedy young customer—he is, by Jove! 

Ev. [reproachfully.] But that is not his fault, 
a; his salary is so very small. 

Brace. Then he should get it raised—he should, 
[Goes up and opens cupboard door in 
flat, L. C., im which several coats are seen sus- 
pended on pegs.| Look at my wardrobe, Hevelina 
—pretty effect, rather—eh ? 

Ev. Dear me, pa! you are well off for coats. 

Brace. [taking down black tail-coat and putting 

it on.| Every one has his little peculiarities. I’m 
hall for style, cut, figure and helegance of appear- 
ance in heach hindividual hitem ! 

[Goes up and looks in glass, c. fiat. 
Enter Kitty, door in flat, R. C. 

Kitty. [courtesying.] Please, sir, it’s only me, 

Kitty Spruce, Mr. Pantechnicon Pantile’s servant. 

Brace. Come in, Kitty. [Zmportantly.] Where 
are your master and mistress ? 

Kitty. Missus can’t come, sir—she’s got the 
nerves; but master will be here directly. 

Brace. [to EVELINA.] Now mark my words: 
my friend Pantile will come in something spicy— 


fellow, my dear—well off, too; a fine specimen of |he always is so very neat, 80 very precise, so hun- 


commonly particular. 

Kitty. (aside, alarmed.] Spicy! Lawks, if he 
only knowed ! 

Brace. Hevelina, my beloved hoffspring, I leave 
you to hissue any horders that may hoceur to your 


[pettishly.] I wish you wouldn’t say “ by | hintelligent himagination—I do, by Jove! [Flour- 


ishes his handkerchief, and exit, with a hop, skip 


a 
a, my beloved hoffspring, I say | and jump, through R. 2 E. 


Kitty. [having crossed behind table to L.] Pre- 
h, won’t there be a pretty how- 
when my master, Mr. Pantechnicon Pan- 


a 
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tile, finds out he’s got summun else’s old coat, and 


summun else has stole his bran mew one, and all |:nean the state o 
through my letting the new one -fall out of our | know how it is, Miss Evelina, 


first floor window! 
Ev. [seated R. of table.| Why, what’s the matter, 
Kitty ? 


Kitty. [changing manner.| Ob, nothink, miss,. 


nothink! ([Hndeavoring to change the subject.] 
And so, Miss Hevelina, I hear you're a-going to 
get married. [Sighing.| Heigho! don’t I wish 
I was! 

Ev. Ah, Kitty! you wouldn’t say that if you 
were deeply attached to some one else—one whom 
you had known from childhood upwards. [Gush- 
ingly.| Ah, Toby Tweedleton, I seldom see thee 
now 

Kitty. [gushingly.] Toby Tweedleton! what a 


Tweed. Le Oh, dear! oh, dear! [Aloud.] I 
your health. fal ervously.| I don't 
ut whenever I talk 

to you my nung gets into a regular fot. 

Ev. (surprised.| Mr. Tweedleton, what are 
you talking about? 

Tweed. I mean my tongue gets into a regular 
knot, and the words all roll over topsy-turvy, and 
the syllables play at fly-the-garter cone a-top 0’ 
vother! {Very nervously.| Oh, Miss Evelina, if 
you would only give me one enlowraging cook! 

Ev. [astonished.} One what, sir ? 

Tweed, No, no—I mean one encouraging: look! 

Ev. [aside.] Poor fellow; the violence of bis 
attachment evidently interferes with the distinet- 
ness of his articulation. 

Tweed. {aside, despairingly.| I knew I should 


sweet, pretty name; and is he so very fond of you, | mix it up, so I just threw my ideas into rhyme 


miss 7 
Ev. Well, he hasn’t exactly told me so; he is 


before starting—something above the common 
level, I flatter myself. [ Aloud, nervously taking 


such a very eccentric, nervous young man; but| paper from left-hand coat-pocket.| Miss Evelina, 


still, you know, it is easy to see when one has made 
an impression. 7 

Kitty. [resolutely.| Well, ’d soon make him 
speak out, if he was my young man! But I say, 
mniss, I can’t stop a-entertaining o’ you no longer, 
miss. [Going.] SoI wish you good-by for the 
present like, and hopes, miss, that when you does 


will you deign to look at this little vopy of curses? 
Ev. estouneee:| What, sir? 
Tweed. [more and more confused.] No, no— 
eopy verses, I mean. [Aside.] Oh, dear! oh, 
ear 
Ev. [coyly taking paper.] I don’t know whether 
I ought; but since you particularly wish it, Mr. 


marry, it will be the young mano’ your choice. | Tob 


[Aé R. D., in flat. Aside, alarmed.| Ob, what 
a bobbery there will be about that coat, to be 
sure ! Exit RB. C. 
Ev. Well, it’s strange that Mr. Tweedleton 
does not make a little more haste. He knows 
that this is the day appointed for the “ introduc- 
tion dinner,” as pa calls it. He’s a terrible daw- 
dler, is Mr. Toby Tweedleton. 
[Goes up L. of table, to glass, Cc. 
Enter, from door in flat, R. C., TOBY TWEEDLE- 
TON, im a crush hat, bulged in at the side, a 
tremendous white choker, and an enormous tail- 


oby— 
Tweed. [aside, electrified.| She talled me Coby! 
The room’s going round and round. 
, [Falls into arm-chair. 
Ev. Jaside, reading.) ‘‘Liniment for external 


application; rub till thoroughly dry.” [Angrily, | 


aside.| What's this ? 


»« 
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Tweed. [aside, watching her anziously.| From 


the expression of my Evelina’s physiognomy, she 
doesn’t seem to catch the delicate allusion. 
[Aloud.}] Dear Miss Evelina, you seem somewhat 
indisposed to— | 

Ev. [misunderstanding.] Indisposed, sir! And 


coat many sizes too large for him (with ample|is it on this account that you have brought me a 


watered silk facings), pepper-and-salt colored | prescription ? 


trousers and large white Berlin gloves. N. B.— 
Ms manner throughout evinces extreme shyness 
and timidity.. 

Tweed. [coming down, R., and not perceiving EVE- 
LINA. Ruefully.] What a struggle it is to keep 
up a fashionable appearance on a very limited in- 
come! However, [glancing complacently at his 
clothes] I think the combination is tolerably gen- 
teel. The pantaloons ought to have been black, 
but they are only pepper-and-salt. However, it’s 
the nearest approach to the coat I could manage, 
and once I get my legs under the table, it won’t 
be much noticed. 

Ev. [coming down R. of table.} So, Mr. Twee- 
dieton, you are there, are you? 

Tweed. [starting violently to L.] Oh, Miss Eve- 
lina, ’m so glad to see you! (Aside, nervously. ] 
The sight of that beautiful creature always takes 
my breath away! [Aloud, confused.| Miss Eve- 
lina, I heard you were not very well! gasping | 
and I am glad to find you are not much better 


[Throws paper on table. 

Tweed. {astounded.] Prescription ! 

Ev. [crossing to L.} Permit me to inform you 
that I was never better in all my life, sir. [AtL 
2 E.J] The impertinent young man whom I 
believed to be so nervous and so diffident was 
actually playing a practical joke upon me! 

: | [Lait L. 2 E. 

Tweed. Practical joke! What can she mean? 

Taking paper off table and reading.] What's 
this? ‘External application; rub till thoroughly 
dry.” [Aghast.] Why it is a prescription! Now 
where did it come from? [Recollecting.] Hang it 
all! I’ve left my verses in the other coat-pocket. 
Well, this is aggravating! [Ruefully.] But it all 
comes of accepting invitations to dinner when 
you haven’t a proper tail-coat of your own. It's 
true, I might have bought a ready-made one, but 
I hadn’t got the ready-made money; and the 
worst of ready-miade tailors is, they want the 
ready-made money—they are devils of fellows for 
money, are ready-made tailors! [Mysteriously.] 


[Correcting himself spasmodically.| No! I mean | However, I discovered in an old trunk a garment 
to say 1’m delighted to see you looking so poorly ! | that had once belonged to a grandfather of mine— 


Ev. [surprised.| Mr. Tweedleton ! 
Tweed. [more confused.| No, no! 
What a flurry I am in, to be sure! [Alo 
anxious to learn the hate of your stealth. 
Ev. The hate of my stealth ? 


a sort of family relic. I brushed it, and brushed 


Aside.] |it, but the more I brushed it, the seedier it got; 
.] Iam |however, on I popped it; and I wastrudging along, 


wishing that some benevolent fairy in a panto- 


mnime would transform me into a first-class West |+_, 
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something falls heavily on my crush hat. Amaze- 
ment and surprise! what should it be but a new 
dress-coat, with watered silk flounces—facings, I 
mean. [look up—I look down—no trace whatever 
of thesender—the coat had come from mowhere and 
evidently belonged to xobody / Quick as lightning 
I jerked off my seedy old bob-tail, and had just 
popped on this elegant article, when a street door 
opens and a maid-servant exclaims, [imitating] 
“ Thank’ee, sir, for picking of it up; it’s Mr. Pan- 
tile’s coat—I was brushing of it at the window 
and it sipped permisc’us out of my hand.” So 
saying, she collars my seedy old bob-tail, and dis- 
appears! No time for explanation; the street 
door was shut, and I’d got the other coat on! 
However, [endeavoring to reassure himself} it’s 
a quite legitimate transaction—temporary ex- 
change isn’t permanent robbery! Till take the 
greatest care of it, and to-morrow morning [ll 
return Parcel his coat by the early Pantile Deliv- 
ery Company. 

Enter BRACEBUTTON, R. 2 E. 

. Brace. [as he enters.) By Jove! it’s time This- 
tletop was here—it is, by Jove! | 

Tweed. [nervously.| Mr. Bracebutton, my dear 
sir, I hope—I trust—I see, or, rather, perceive— 
that is to say, behold— 

Brace. (very coldly.| Mr. Toby Tweedleton, 
how do you do, sir? [{ Aside.] Pepper-and-salt in- 
expressibles—faugh! disgraceful! hobjectionable, 
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Yi by Jove! 

Tweed. a atic dd He seems to be inspect- 
4\ ing my little arrangements. 
4\ Brace. shaper ng TWEEDLETON through eye- 
glass, aside.) Inexpressibles very shy—but what 
a devil of @ tatl-coat he has got on! bran new, 
With watered silk ene and such a lot of it, 
too! He must have had a rise of salary. I think 
I may venture to be a little more cordial. [Alouwd.] 
How are you, Tweedleton, my boy! I’m glad to 
see you! Tam, Tweedleton, my boy, by Jove! 

Tweed. (aside, pleased.| How precious polite 
he is—itv’s the coat! It only shows how neces- 
sary it is to keep up a respectable appearance. 

_ inter Kitty, door in flat, R. Cc. 

Kitty. Please, sir, master’s come; he’s in the 
parlor, sir. 

Brace. Then, by Jove, I hasten to welcome 
him—I do, by Jove! [Exit, with a hop, skip and 
Jump, door in flat, R. C. 3 | 
$| Tweed. [catching sight of Krrry—thunder- 

.}] Halloa! : | 


Kitty. [surprised.] Well, I never! © 
Tweed. (aside, dumfounded.] That girl here! 
Kitty. [staring in bewildered astonishment at 
: LETON. Aside.] Lawk-a-mussy! If it 
isn’t the queer young man as cut away with 
Master's new coat! Why, goodness gracious! 
he’s got tt on! [Aloud.] I say, young man, for 
two pins P'd have you took up ! 
[Advances on TWEEDLETON round table to L. 

Tweed. [retreating, alarmed. Aside.] She has 
tracked me here! she has twigged the garment ! 
What's to be done? [Approaching her from R.— 
” a tragic vote Hush! on your life! I—I 
didn’t steal it; I found it on hop of my tat. 

Kitty. [aside.| Hop of his tat! what awful 
Words he is a-saying! he’s a-threat’ning of me, 
and he means it, too. Some desperate character, 
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Brace. So that’s the way you cure the gout, is 


Cr er 
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End swell, when, just as I was turning the corner |I dessay, as has interdooced hisself with a heye 
of a quiet street—flop! [striking an attitude] |to the wallybles. Z won't say nothink—ZJ ain't a- 


going to get my throat cut ! 
[Retreats around back of table to R. 

Tweed. [with terrific emphasis, following up 
Krrry round front of table.| Beware, I say, be- 
ware ! 

Kitty. [moving towards R. 2 E. Aside.] Oh, 
what a woice! it’s some exasperated young con- 
wick what’s broke his ticket-o’-leave. I declare, 
I’m all of a twitter from head to foot! [Exit R.2E. 

Tweed. Yes, that prying little slut has tracked 
me here; she'll inform against me. I shall be 
arrested—manacles! fetters! the prison van! 
Horror! horror! [Throws himself head first into 
large arm-chair L. of table. , 
Enter BRACEBUTTON and PANTILE, door in flat, 

R.C. PANTILE has goton alight paletot, under 

which is a very seedy old-fashioned tail-coat, 

monstrously large or ridiculously small for him 

—the tails almost touch the ground—with a large 

brown patch under the right arm. 

Brace. [coming down, c.| By Jove, Pantile, my 
habstruse friend, I am delighted to see you—I 
am, Pantile, by Jove! 


Tweed. [starting bolt off his chair, .and falling 


back again. Aside.| Pantile! why, that’s the 
owner of the coat! [Hastily turns up collar and 
buttons coat across his chest.| He has followed me 
up—the bobbies are outside. 

Pantile. [pompously, R.] Bracebutton, my dear 
boy, I should have called before, but I’ve been 
incessantly absorbed in scientific and philosophi- 
cal calculations of a highly complicated nature, 
connected with my Patent Registered Self-acting 
Screw Warming-pan. But how’s the gout, my 
valued friend? Stop, though—I’ve got an in- 
valuable prescription for you in my pocket. 

Taking paper from left-hand tail-coat pocket.) 
here, sir! just glance at that, sir! 

Brace. [taking paper and reading. } 

‘¢ Whene’er I scan thy beauties o’er, . 
I love thee better than before.” 
Oh! you do, do you? 


“ All other joys I'd fain resign, 
If I might hope to call thee mine.” 


Panitile. [surprised.] What the devil’s that ? 
Tweed. [in arm-chair, L. Aside.] My verses to 
Evelina. How sweet they sound ! | 


it? Why, by Jove, you sly dog, this is a valentine 
—it is, by Jove! 

Pantile. Valentine, sir? I never meddled with 
such things in all my life. How could that dog- 
gerel have got into my pocket? [Takes off outer 
coat and fumbles in tail-coat pocket.| Where the 
deuce is the invaluable prescription? I am sure 
I left it in the left-hand tail-coat pocket. 

Tweed. {aside.| Just where I left my verses! 
[Relieved.| It’s allright! He’s got on my seedy 
old bob-tail and fancies it’s his own. 

Brace. [who has been scrutinizing PANTILE 
through his eye-glass.] Pantile, my boy, you'll ex- 
cuse me! But what sort of a coat have you got 
on? It’s a most hextraordinary affair, by Jove! 
Isn’t it, Tweedleton ? 

Tweed. [starting up from arm-chair.| A—a—a 
it certainly does look a—a—a little old-fashioned. 
[ Aside.] I had no idea it was half so seedy ! 

Pantile. [surprised.] What are you staring at? 
Can I, short-sighted individual that I am, have 
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put on my becoming garment wrong side out, or,|don’t seem to be anybody at home. Yes, there’s 


peradventure, upside down? I thought I felt an|a queer-looking customer yonder. 


[Grins.] Ho, 


uncomfortable sensation about the sleeves. [#z-|ho! dash my buttons, but he be a queer-lookin 


aminin 
got on 
right arm, and a button without a cover! 
Tweed. [aside, 
size of it. 
Enter KITTY, R. 2 E. 


coat—aghast, staring.| What have I|customer. 
Why, here’s a brown patch under the; handle of whip.] Halloa, you, sir! 


|[Grins.] Ho, ho, ho! [Aside.] 


[Shouting and rapping table wit 
Tweed. {starting up in terror.] Eh? Whatt 


rucfully.| That's about the|A—a—did you speak to me? 


Thistle. Nobody else to speak to, as I knows on. 
Well, dash my 


Kitty. Please, sir, here’s the man with the, buttons, he be a queer-looking customer. [Aloud.] 


horanges and the hice-creams ! 

Brace. Hice-creams, aha! I'll see to the hice- 
creams. [Crosses toR.] You'll excuse me, Pantile 
—you really must, by Jove! 

[Eait, with a hop, skip and jump, R. 2 E. 

Pantile. [rushing at Kitry, just as she is 
about to exit, and seizing her by the arm.] Now 
then ! Fe ead to the coat he has on.] What do 
you call this article ? 

Kitty. [stammering.] Call it, sir? I don’t call it 
nothink, sir—I never calls anythink nothink ! 

Pantile. [bewildered.] But where did it come 
from ? 

Tweed. [who has meanwhile turned the arm- 
chair round, and is looking over the back in great 
alarm. Aside.| Oh, here’s a pretty go; he’s cross- 
questioning her! she’ll tell all—I shall be trans- 
ported for life! Oakum! oakum! [Disappears 
behind arm-chair, but immediately bobs up again. 

Panitile. (tragically.| Have you hypothecated 
or otherwise disposed of my tail-coat? Speak, 
nine pounds per annum, speak ! 

Kitty. No, sir! no, sir! it’s the young ticket-o’- 
leave as tuk it without leave! 

Pantile. Ticket-of-leave ? 

Kitty. [aside, looking in alarm at TWEEDLE- 
TON, who is shaking his fist and making terrific 
signals at her across back of arm-chair.| Gracious 
goodness! the young conwick is a-looking hun- 
dred-bladed knives at me over the back of yon- 
der cheer. | 

Pantile. Now then, girl, where did this exe- 
crable article come from ? 

Kitty. {in the greatest alarm, casting terrified 
glances in the direction o pier G Please, sir, 
if yowll only step into the ’all, I’ll tell you hevery- 
think. Miigeceeblicdt But not here, sir—not here! 

Pantie. Not here ! what does the hussy mean ? 
[Crosses to R. D.] Come, then, into the next 
room, and explain this incomprehensible trans- 
mogrification ! 

Kitty. [aside.] Well, this is a ’arrowing situa- 
tion. [Looking round at TWEEDLETON.|] Ho, 
goodness gracious, his hevil hye is hon me! 

[Exit with PANTILE, R. 2 E. 


I say, where be old Bracebutton and the little ’un 

Tweed. Little’un! [Aside.] That’s my Evelina. 
[Aloud, ruefully.| I suppose you are the gentle- 
man they were expecting from— 

Thistle. Thistletop Farm—you’ve just hit it, 
my lad. I be what they call the happy man— 
[grins] ho, ho, ho! 

Tweed. [aside.] The happy man! I should 
like to pull the happy man’s nose! 

Thistle. [continuing.] And a precious bore it 
is. I’ve had to stop away from a prime dog fight, 
all along of this precious invite. But my old 
daddy will insist on my getting married—(grins] 
ho, ho, ho! : : 

Tweed. [aside.] Queer sort of customer, this. 
Aha! a bright idea—he looks a regular yokel— 
Pll plant the coat on him. [Aloud.] I say, Mr. 
What’s-your-name, Ill just give you a hint. You 
see, in our elevated sphere of society, we are 
rather particular about appearances. 

Thistle. [grinning.| Well, I shouldn’t ha’ 
thought it, to look at you / 

Tweed. [offended.| Indeed! [Continuing.] We 
don’t come down to dinner parties in light blue 
cut-aways. You can’t sit down to dinner with a 
young lady in that thing—you can’t, really ! 

Thistle. (surprised.] But what be I todo? I 
ain’t got another wi’ me. 

Tweed. Til tell you what YVll do with you. 
[Sighing.] I am not going to be introduced to a 
lovely young creature—it doesn’t matter what I 
wear. Il lend you my coat. 

Thistle. But what will you do? 

Tweed. Oh, anything will do for me! You 
shall lend me yours. 

Thistle. Well, that be main kind 0’ you. What 
a good-hearted chap you must be! 

Tweed. [eagerly.| I am; I—I always was! 
[They take off and exchange coats.| Just pop that 
on, my boy. 

Thistle. [putting on tail-coat.] I say, it be nove 
too tight, be it? —_ 

Tweed. [putting on blue cut-away. Aside.] 
Thank goodness that watered silk is off my 
shoulders. I feel like a feather, now I’ve got rid 


Tweed. (coming from behind chair.] It’s all up!| of it. [Suiting the action to the word.| I could fly 
it’s all over! Here am I, Toby Tweedleton, in|—I could swim—I could float. [Singing and ca- 


another man’s tail-coat, and that other man is in|pering about.] Tol-de-rol-de-riddle ! 
How am I to get |off through BR. D.) Ah! here comes Bracebut- 
Flight is im-|ton. Stop—he mustn’t see me yet; he'll wonder 
possible—the garden walls are high, and all cov-|how I got hold of this thing. Yl keep out of his | 
[ Tragically.] | way till dinner’s ready. [Runs and opens cupboard | 


the next room inquiring for it. 
rid of the abominable garment? 


ered with bits of broken bottles ! 


[Looking 


And this all comes of a praiseworthy desire to|door, in flat, L.] What's this? Why, it’sa sort of 


make a respectable appearance on a critical oc- | cupboard ! 


Halloa! it’s full of coats. The very 


casion! It’s very dreadful! [Sinks into arm-chair. | thing ! Tl just step in and watch my opportunity! 


Einter BLACKBERRY THISTLETOP, door in fiat, 


R.C.; rough sporting make-up, blue cut-qway| Thistle. [turning round 


[Enters cupboard and shuts door. 
from glass, c.] I 83); 


coat, hat on one side, whip, cigar in mouth, etc. | young man, that be about the size on it? Halloa 


Thistletop. (witha strong country accent.| Well, | what’s become of him ? 


here I be at Bracebutton’s! Snuggish crib, rather 
—tidy furniture for a haberdasher; but there 
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[Comes down lL. 
Enter BRACEBUTION and EVELINA, R. 2 E. 


Brace. By Jove, Thistletop, my dear fellow, I 
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am glad to see you—I am, by Jove! How are 
you, Thistletop ? 

Thistle. Right as a trivet, sir. I’m always right, 
I am—one of the right sort! [Grins.] Ho, ho, ho! 

Brace. [introducing.| My daughter, Hevelina. 

Thistle. [bowing.] Miss, to you—proud to make 
your ‘acquaintance, miss. [EVELINA courtesies 
disdainfully ; THISTLETOP treads on EVELINA’S 
dress and stumbles ; in backing off he upsets a 
chair and nearly falls. Irritably.] Why, the 
things keep getting in the way loike. 

[Crosses behind table and comes down L. 

Brace. [aside to EVELINA.]| Hinteresting young 
fellow, isn’t he ? 

Ev. [to BRACEBUTTON, peitishly.| Don’t like 
him a bit. 

Brace. Well, Thistletop, my boy, now that you 
have made my daughter's acquaintance, suppose 
you and Evelina [importantly] take a turn round 
the grounds ? 

Ev. [aside to BRACEBUTTION.] Pa, I wish you 
wouldn’t ! 

Brace. Allow me to know, miss, it’s the regular 
thing among the haristocracy—it is, by Jove! 

Thistle. [aside.] All alone wi’ a stuck-up Lun- 
nun miss-—I shan’t know what to talk about. 
[Crosses R. EVELINA takes his arm and goes up 
to door in flat, r.| This be a pretty treat, surely ! 

: [Exit with EVELINA, door in flat. 
Brace. (at door, looking after them.) What a 
hinteresting couple they will make, to be sure; 
it’s quite affecting to behold them—it is, by Jove! 

Enter PANTILE, in great excitement, R. 2 E. 
Pantile. [in great surprise.| The mystery is 
solved | Nhat toL.| The young ruffian who 
walked off with my coatis that very suspicious 
individual in the pepper-and-salt inexpressibles 

I saw here just now. I can’t denounce him, for 

he actually turns out to be a distant relative of 

Ihy esteemed friend, Bracebutton. I'll just cau- 

tion my esteemed friend. [Crossing to BRACE- 

BUTTON, who is coming down from R.D. Mys- 

teriously.) Bracebutton, my boy, let me advise 

you to lock up your spoons. | 
Brace. [surprised.] Lock up my spoons! 
Pantile. I say nothing—I wish to make a dis- 
tarbance in no man’s house; but, [mysteriously 
| apping BRacEBUTTON on chest] tuck in your 
watch-chain ! tuck it in, my boy, tuck it in! 
Brace. | ised.) Well, ll tuck it in, if you 
particularly wish it. [Aside.] I’m half inclined to 
that my habstruse friend is slightly cracked. 
.] Youll excuse me Pantile, ’m going 
own to the cellar; I always look after the wine 
myself, on account of the Beeswing—I do, by Jove! 
Pantie. That’s right—look after the Bees- 

Wing; but, whatever you do, beware of— [Makes 

Several mysterious signs and gestures, indicative 

of extreme caution. | 

Brace. [mechanically imitating PANTILE’S ges- 
tures. Aside.] By Jove, Pantile is out of his 
mind—he is, by Jove! Exit R. 2B. 

Pantile. (eating round.) Now, what can have 
become of that light-fingered kleptomaniac in the 

Pepper-and-salt inexpressibles? I burn to be face 

to face with the felonious scoundrel ! 

“enter TWEEDLETON from cupboard, C., in @ 
black tail-coat of BRACEBUTTON’S, not seeing 
and unseen by) PANTILE, who is looking in 
another direction. . 

Tweed. [eagerly.] By a wonderful stroke of luck 
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I’ve stepped into the right shop! I’ve found a 
coat of old Bracebutton’s and hung up the blue 
cut-away instead. Tl just turn up the collar, 
[turns up the collar of coat] so that they may not 
notice the absence of the flounces. [Complacent- 
ly.] They'll think I’ve got the toothache. I’m all 
right this time. {Comes down and meets PANTILE, 
Ry Pantile, by Jingo! but I’m ready for him! 

Pantile. [aside, perceiving TWEEDLETON.] Ah, 
there he is! The cunning rascal is turning up 
the collar of the coat, so that I may not recognize 
my own silk facings. But I have a safe clue to 
the identity of the garment—my name and ad- 
dress are inside the collar. [Bombastically.) Now 
for ascéne of withering sarcasm! [Aloud.] Ahem, 
young man, how very smart we are! 


Tweed. [with pretended ene Oh, do you, 
think so? Pretty fair! pretty fair! [Crosses to R. 
Pantile. [sarcastically.]| Ahem! did you give 


much for that coat ? 

Tweed. Well, not such a very great deal. 

Pantile. [aside.] What a hardened young sin- 
ner! [Aloud, sternly.| Young man, we feel com- 
passion for the forlorn, friendless youth, who, 
prompted by the cravings of hunger, purloineth 
the penny loaf from the unwary window of the 
unsuspecting baker ! 

Tweed. We do! we do! decidedly—hear, hear ! 

Pantile. But no pity feel we for the juvenile 
delinquent, who, led away by a foolish fondness 
for foppish finery, abstracteth the coat belonging 
to his neighbor. Aha! 

Tweed. [aside.|] Oh, isn’t he pitching into me! 
[Aloud.}] Bravo! bravo! very pretty—very pretty! 

Pantile. For all which reasons, young man, I 
demand to inspect the lining of that coat. 

[Seizing TWEEDLETON by collar. 

Tweed. [struggling with him.] Don’t, sir! what 
are you about, sir? You shall ot inspect m 
lining—*vo man shall inspect my lining! 


Re-enter BRACEBUTTON, R., carrying a hasket and 
wine-boitles. 


Pantile. [aside.] Bracebutton! how provoking! 
just as the clue was within my grasp. 

Brace. [shivering.| Br-r-r-r-t—I havo left my 
coat on the banisters, I shall catch cold. Ill just 
pop on one of my other coats. [Approaches cup- 
board, which he enters, and, without looking at it, 
takes down blue cut-away. 

Tweed. [aside.| Devilish annoying! Another 
moment and Pantile would have been off the scent. 
[Sees BRACEBUTTON coming out of cupboard, and 
unconsciously putting on the blue cut-away.] He’s 
putting on the yokel’s blue cut-away! There will 
be a row presently ! 

- Brace. (who has now unconsciously got on the 
blue cut-away, to PANTILE.] Pantile, my boy, 
what say you to a game of dominoes till dinner’s 
ready? Name your stakes. ones” out porte- 
monnaie from trousers pocket. {Money’s no object 
to me, you know. 

Pantile. [to BRACEBUTION.] Put your money 
in your purse, or it will be an object to somebody 
else. : 

Brace. Eb! 

Tweed. (aside, suspiciously.] They are whisper- 
ing about me! I know they are. 

Pantile. [to BRACEBUTTON.] Hush ! not a word! 
[Makes violent signs indicative of burlesque mys- 
tery. 
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Brace. [dragging him off.] Now then, Pantile, 


are you coming ? 
(Exit, dragging PANTILE after him, L. 2 E. 

Tweed. [alone, nervously.) It’s all wrong again ! 
they’ve gone off arm in arm! It will be all found 
out! I shall be kicked out—forbidden the house 
—prevented from ever secing my Evelina! And 
when [ think that it’s all through that little she- 
devil of a housemaid— 

Enter Kirty, carrying dinner things across the 
stage, from R. 2 E. 
Aha! the traitress comes! [Yo Kitty.] Snake! 

Kitty. [starting violently.) Lawks, it’s the 
young conwick again ! I’m tremblin’ in every limb! 

Tweed. Are you aware that you have robbed a 
Toby of his youthful Evelina ? 

Kitty. [surprised.] Toby! Why, you don’t mean 
to say that you are the Toby Miss Evelina was 
a-tellin’ me on this morning ? 

Tweed. ss depen I am that Toby! 

Kitty. poetry The Toby she said she was 
so fond of ? 

Tweed. [astounded.| What! did she say she was 
fond of Toby ? 

Kitty. She did, young man, and no mistake. 
Tweed. [utterly overcome.] Here, just catch me, 
will you? [Turns round and falls against tray. 

Kitty. [alarmed.} Please, sir, don’t wriggle 
about, youre upsetting the shrimp sauce ! 


brilliant idea! [Seizing butter-boat from tray.) 
Yes, yes! I see how to restore each coat to its 
rightful owner ! 


Kitty. [alarmed.] Oh, in the name of gracious, 
what's the matter with him ? | 

Tweed. [with tragic intensity.| Girl! would you 
condemn a blooming youth to the cold doldy 
mungeon ? 

Kitty. [nervously.] No, sir! certainly not—by 
no means, sir! 

Tweed. [imperatively.] Then just upset this 
shrimp sauce over the coat now worn by Pantile! 

Kitty. [surprised.| Upset shrimp sauce over 
my individual master? Oh, sir, I cowldn’t do it! 

Tweed. It’s easy enough; pretend to place it on 
the table and just give it a whish—so! 

Brandishing butter-boat. 

Kitty. [alarmed.| Don’t, sir! you'll upset it 

over the carpet. 


Tweed. [pointing off L.| There he is, playing 


dominoes with Bracebutton. Quick! tip it over 


cleverly, and depend on Toby Tweedleton’s gen- 
erosity. [Aside.] When Toby Tweedleton’s salary 


iously round. Aloud.| Oh, dear! oh, dear! Now, 
then, to gammon the country lad to return the 
coat I lent him, and cram it somehow on the back 
of its original owner. (Ruefully.|] Pll never borrow 
a coat again without the owner's written peruuls- 
sion—no, not to look like Beau Brummell ! 
Enter THISTLETOP, door in flat, R. C.; he has on 
ss Coat with watered silk facings. 

Thistle. Strange sort o’ lass, that! Doesn't 
seem to take any interest in anything. Talked to 
her about horses, dogs, plowing matches, donkey 
races—why, hang me if she didn’t walk off just 


last prize-fight ! 


Tweed. Slirimp sauce! [Starting up.] Aha! a} 


refreshinents about in these parts. Now down 
at Thistletop Farm we always have a quart 0’ ale 
before dinner, just to clear the road like. [Grins.] 
Ho, ho, ho! I say, young man, there’s a tavern 
round the corner—Tl toss you who pays. 

Tweed. [aside, struck by a sudden idea.) Tl 
have it off! [Aloud.] I never toss; but Ill tell 
you what I'll do with you—I'll jump you for six 
penn’orth of cold something and water. 

Thistle. [surprised.| Jump me? you jump me! 
[Going.] Ho, ho! you! Come on; from this line 
on the carpet, eh ? | | 

Tweed. All right. [Signijficantly.[ We'll take 
our coats off, you know ? : 

Thistle. Coats off, by all means. 

[ Takes off coat and lays it on table. 

Tweed. [aside.] Off comes his coat! Now, if 
that little she-devil will only manage that shrimp 
sauce cleverly— 

Pantile. [without, L., roaring.) O-o-oh! what 
are you doing? it’s all ranning down my back. 

Kitty. (without, L.}] Please, sir, it was quite a 
haccident—I didn’t go for to do it. 

Tweed. [looking off, L.| Hooray! here comes 
Kitty with the bobtail! Goodness gracious, what 
a fluster I’m in, to be sure ! 

Enter KITTY, L., seedy coat over her arm. 

Kitty. [shouting off as she enters.| All right, 

sir! I'll rub it off with my apron, sir! 
Tweed. (hurriedly.] Now then, quick! give me 
that coat, and take old Pantile this. [Takes seedy 
coat from KITTY, and gives her the coat with 
watered silk facings, which THISTLETOP has 
taken off. , 

Kitty. [to TWEEDLETON, eagerly.] All right, 
sir; master is so short-sighted he won’t never 
notice the difference. 

Pantile. [without.] Now, then, with that coat! 
I’m catching cold! 

Kitty. Coming, sir, coming. [(Aside.] Why 
master will get his own identical coat back again| 
Well, this ts a lark ! [Evit L. 2 E. 

Tweed. [relieved. Aside.] So far, so good! It’s 
all right this time. [Laying seedy coat on arm- 
chair.| You stay there, old bob-tail. Dll -keep on 
Bracebutton’s coat while I go and take leave of 
my sweet Evelina, and come back for you directly, 
old bob. [At door in flat, R. C., to THISTLETOP, 
who all this time, with his back turned, has been | 
swinging his arms and making preparations for a | 
tremendous jump.| That's right, old boy! Swing | 
your arms—get your muscle up—you’re sure to 


win ! ay door.] Ob! what a perspiration I am 
is raised. [Exvt Ee L. 2 &. Looking anz-|in, to } 


sure! [Exit door in flat, R. C. 
Thistle. [takes tremendous jump and slips 
down.| That be about the size on it—beat that 
if you can. [Sitting up and looking around.| Why, 
where is he? and where be the black coat the 
young fellow giv’d I? 

Enter BRACEBUTTION, L.2 E., im THISTLETOP’S 
blue coat. 

Brace. (surprised.| Halloa, Thistletop, my 
boy, what are you about? I thought you were | 
with my beloved hoffspring. 

Thistle. Very likely, but— [Suddenly recognis- | 
ing his blue coat on BRACEBUTTON.] Perhaps 


‘as I was giving an interesting account o’ the very | you'll take my blue coat off ! 


Brace. [surprised.] I take your blue coat off! | 


Tweed. [aside, looking at coaton THISTLETOP.]| What the devil do you mean, sir? [Zxamining | 


et that coat off somehow ! 


the coat he has on.] Halloa! why, it-ds blue! 
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always was blue. 
if you please! 

Brace. [puzzled.| But stop a bit; I can’t make 
this out—I can’t, by Jove! 

Thistle. [doggedly.] It strikes me Ive got 
among a queer lot—lI tell you I want my coat! 

Brace. All right, sir! all right, sir! you shall 
have it, sir—if it really is your coat. 

aes {violently.| If! But I say that it7s my 
coat ! | 

Brace. [taking off blue coat in a passion and 
throwing it to THISTLETOP.] Very well, sir; I 
don’t want your coat, or any other man’s coat, 
sir! I’ve a dozen coats, sir—first-rate ones; I 
have, sir, by Jove, sir! ey up seedy coat 
Jrom arm-chair, and. mechanically putting it on 
without looking at it.) And allow me to observe, 
sir, that you’ve been behaving in a very hupstart 
mi ioatle [angriy.] V likel ! 

estle. [angrily.| Very likely, sir ! 

Brace. And much more like a hedgehog than a 
hintelligent hanimal ! 

Thistle. [offended.] Hedgehog, sir! Let me 
tell you it’s a queer sort 0’ place where you can’t 
take your coat off without somebody else putting 
it on, and where all manner of tricks be played 
off [bawling] to rob you of your clothes! 

race. [bursting with rage.) Furzebush! sting- 
ing nettle! Get out of my house—I refuse you 
my hoffspring’s hand ! 
| Thistle. Glad of it! you have saved me the 
| trouble of refusing it myself. [Roaring.] Haber- 
\ dasher ! 
| _ Brace. [maa with rage.] He called me haber- 
ae should like to throttle him! 


Vil trouble you for that coat, 


ee ee 2 ee 


[Seizes THISTLETOP by the collar. 

Thistle. [struggling.] Aha! would you ? 
[Collars BRACEBUTTON. 

Brace. (alarmed.] Help! Murder ! 

Enter, hastily, TWEEDLETON and EVELINA, door 
in flat, R., KITTY and PANTILE, R. 2 E. PAN- 
TILE now wears the coat with watered silk facings. 
Tweed. [surprised. Aside.] A row about the 

coat! I see it all! | 

[Drags THISTLETOP away from BRACEBUTTON. 

All. Why, what’s the matter ? 
rrrph [furious.] This ruffian says I have stolen 

at! 

Thistle. I tell you I saw it on him! It’s my 
opinion you're a rum lot, the whole pack of you ! 
l'noff! Til go back to Thistletop Farm—they 
be honest folks down there, at any rate! [Roar- 
ing at door.) Haberdasher ! 

[Exit door in flat, B.C. 
Brace. [furious.] He said it again! [Rushes 

to door at back, and shakes his fist angrily after 

ae 

Tweed. (to EVELINA, delighted.] We've got rid 
of the chawbacon. Hcoray | : 

Brace. [coming down—angrily.] 1 declare, I 
Would sooner marry my daughter to a hignoble 
chimney-sweep ! 

Tweed. [in a great flutter.) A swimney-cheep ! 
Then marry her to me! 

Brace. To you! [Struck by a sudden idea.] By 
Jove, Toby shall marry hér—(angrily] if it’s only 
to spite that hagricultural rhinoceros ! 

Dest (in an estoy of delight} Biss unnpoak 

in an.e 0 : unspeak- 
able! how jaw ly 1 ssi 
[ 


ly ho 
Takes EVELINA’S hand. 
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Pantile. [starting and striking an imposing at- 
titude.| Hold! this marriage is impossible. 

All. [surprised.] What! 

Pantile. [continuing.| That young man in the 
pepper-and-salts has feloniously purloined a black 
tail-coat— | 

All. [starting.] A black tail-coat! 

Pantile. [continuing.| Appertaining unto me, 
Pantechnicon Pantile; and I only wish I knew 
where it was at this moment. aa 

Tweed. [with suppressed glee, nudging KITTY. 
Aside.|] Now for a grand discovery ! 

Kitty. [feigning surprise.| At this moment, 
sir? Why, you’ve got it on your own identical 
shoulders ! 

Pantile. [starting violently.| Eh! this my coat? 
Impossible! [Amazed, trembling with apprehen- 
sion.] Here! somebody look if there’s a name and 
address inside the collar! 

Tweed. {pulling back collar of PANTILE’S coat 
and reading.) * Pantechnicon Pantile, 17 Stump 
Street.” 

Pantile. [utterly dumfounded with surprise.} 
Then it 7s my coat! [Falls back to back with 
TWEEDLETON. Tableau.} I’m bewitched—bewil- 
dered—bedeviled ! 

Tweed. [supporting PANTILE, back to back. 
Aside, chuckling.| That’s a puzzler for him ! 

Paniile. [suddenly starting up.] But if this is 
my coat, where is the thing I had on just now? 
[Perceiving seedy coat on BRACEBUTTON.] Why, 
surely—no—yes—can I believe my senses? Why, 
yor 62 80 it on—there’s no mistaking that brown 
patch 

Tweed. [surprised, starting. Aside.] My bob- 
tail, by jingo ! 

Brace. [amazed, examining his coat.) Eh? 
what? how the devil’s this? 

Tweed. [flurried.| Everybody’s got on nobody’s 
coat, and nobody’s got on somebody else’s ! 

Brace. (utterly bewildered, takes off seedy coat, 
and dashes tt angrily on the ground.] But whose 
coat is it? . 

Kitty. [picking it up. To BRACEBUTTON.| 
What, ain’t it your’n, sir? 

Brace. {angrily.] Not a bit of it! 

Kitty. [crossing to PANTILE.] Nor your’n, sir? 

Pantile. [horrified.| Wouldn’t own such a thing ! 

Kitty. [approaching TWEEDLETON, Slyly.) I 
knows it ain’t yourn, sir ? 

Tweed. {alarmed.]| Get out, will you! 

Brace. Here, take it into the garden—it will do 
to frighten away the crows! 

Tweed. Stop! [Takes coat from Kitty. Aside.] 
My grandfather’s coat must not frighten away the 
crows. {Aloud.] There is a distinguished foreigner 
of my acquaintance who'll be glad of it; he’s just 
about my figure—I’ll try if it will fit him. [Takes 
off BRACEBUTTON’S coat and puts seedy one on.] 
It doesn’t look so much amiss, after all—it’s poor 
in buttons, but it’s rich in moral. [To Audience. ] 
Moral: never dress in borrowed plumes. If you 
haven't a “ tail-coat” of your own, put up with a 
“frock”; if you haven't a mew fit-out, don’t be 
ashamed of an old one; corduroy that you can 
pay for is far better than a court suit you can’t 
afford ;. and if any one requires a practical illustra- 
tion of these precepts, why, let him drop in and 
take a lesson from the adventures of TWEEDLE- 
TON’S TAIL-COAT. - oA 

THE END. 
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AW Gomic Scene, in One Act. 


BY HOWARD PAUL. 


‘ 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Drury Lane Theatre, 
London, 1864. . 
Oscar Maynard......- Mr. Howard Paul. Mr. Howard Paul. 
Lottie Lee. ...e+.+.++++MLiss Rose Le Clerq. Miss Lizzio Robson. 
Kitty Budgeone (the 
landlady of 24 Kin 
Street, who, thoug 
merely visible through 
a window, 8 seen 
quite enough of, as 
the audience will am 


py tes woo cceeee Mrs, Griffith. Miss Sinclair. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 

Mr. and Mrs. Green, : 

Mr. Smith, Disgusted Neighbors. 

Mr. Jones, 

Mrs. Robinson, 


Voices, and no end of sounds, from a fearful shriek to a light 
whisper, all of which have been pressed into this production to 
catch, if possible, the public ear. 


SCENE.—The scene represents a moonlit street, 
with houses R. and L. sides, with practicable up- 
stairs windows. A house on R. side (1st groove) 
bears the number 24, and a sign— Baby Linen 
Warehouse”; and oneon the left the number 4. 
Before the one on the R. is a doorstep. A sim- 
ilar doorstep is at the one L. A gas-lamp near 
door of R. house. The stage is half dark. 


Enter LOTTIE at back, R. She seems agitated 
and looks back hurriedly. 


Lottie. Thank the fates Iam home at last, or, 
almost as good, opposite my own door. I do 
verily believe there has been a man pursuing me; 
at least, if he was not, he looked very like it, for 
he has been treading in iny footsteps the last half 
hour. The wretch! All I saw of him was a 
white neck-tie and an umbrella. He is some 
jackanapes of a fellow who, I dare say, fancies 


join in the conviction. It is a pity that this class 
of the community can’t be exterminated by Act 
of Parliament, or transported to some desolate 
island, where they could indulge their peculiar no- 
tions without annoying unprotected females. Bless 


me, here I stand jabbering to myself in the cold, 


+ 


in the year 187 
he Lib n of Congress, at 


by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office 
ashington, D. C. 


NO. 35. | 
and it’s after twelve o’clock. How imprudent of : 
me, to be sure, to stay at the theatre until it was 

out. I ought to have been content with the first 

six pieces, and got home in good season. But 
then the last piece was so beautiful. Only to 
think of thirty fairies, with such loves of white 
wings, dancing around a lady all silver and gold, 

and then suddenly disappearing through a great 
black rock, which I, poor innocent, thought was 
solid. [Knocks at door, L.] They do such won- 
derful things at the theatres nowadays, it quite 

seems like conjuring. [Knocks agaim.] No an- 
swer! I hope to goodness Betsy will hear me! 
There is no one at home but her. (Knocks again.] 

She sleeps as if she had taken thirty drops of 
laudanum before retiring. (Kmocks.] How very 
foolish of me to have waited to see the black rock 
and the fairies. [Kzocks.] I can’t lay on the 
doorstep, like a mat, all night. [Kzocks.] I 
wonder, now, if she hears me, and is too lazy to 
getup! She threatened yesterday to serve me 
out, because I scolded her for putting lard in the 
bread-and-butter pudding; and perhaps she is 
taking this opportunity of carrying her threat 
into execution. If it is so, Pll bread-and-butter 
and pudding her in a manner she won’t admire. 

Oscar. (without, R., sings.] 


There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream; 
With the single exception of— 
Et cestera, et cetera. 


Lot. [listening.] Who can that be? It’s a 
man’s stupid voice. It may be a, robber! good 
gracious! and here I am, at midnight, alone, un- 
protected, almost heart-broken, and locked out. 
[Knocks at the door rapidly.] Betsy, Betsy! I 
am pursued, chased, hunted, followed, run after, 
almost knocked down and robbed! [Knocks 
loudly, and sinks exhausted at the doorstep. 


Enter OscaR at back, B., his hat on one side of 
his head, a flower in the button-hole of his coat, 
and swinging his cane about in a dramatic style. 
Oscar. [sings.] 


There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 


himself irresistible, and supposes other people will | Of course there is not. I wonder if love ever has 


any old dreams, as well as young ones! I am in- 
clined to the opinion that the brandy I took at 
the public house in the next street has got into my 
head, for I notice ’'m rarely musical; but I’m in- 
debted_ to ardent spirits for the melody. [Looking 
rownd.] Ah! home, as I’m a creature of impulse! 
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Good ! it’s time. It must be after twelve; and I 
remember, at an early period of my life, being 
told that an hour’s sleep before midnight is as 
good as three after. Tl trust to luck, and take 
the three after, seeing I can’t have the one before. 
[ Goes to door on R. and feels in his pocket.| Eh? 
the devil! where’s my latch-key? [Looks in 
his hat.] How foolish! I don’t keep anything in 
my hat but my head, and what I keep in my head 
is scarcely worth having. [Strides about, examin- 
ing his pockets, and sees LOTTIE.] Halloa! 
What's that? I beg your pardon, have you got my 
| latch-key ? 
Lot. (aside.| It’s the white neck-tie and the 
umbrella who was behind me. | 

Oscar. [examining closer.) ‘‘Do my eyes deceive 
me,” as they say in the play? No, it 7s a woman. 
I do beg your pardon ; of course you haven't got 
my latch-key! How could you have it, unless I 
dropped it, and you had been behind me and 
picked it up? 

Lot. [with agitation.| But, but, sir, indeed I 
didn’t pick it up. I—I—I’m only a woman. 

Oscar. Only a woman! you couldn’t be any 
thing better, if you were totry. Are you sure you 
are not a man in disguise ? 

Lot. [aside.] I’m sure he’s one of the swell 
mob, by his manners and neck-tie. [Aloud.] I 

your pardon, sir, but are you a robber ? 


: 
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y WIE Oscar. Arobber? Ha, ha! I’m the mildest, 
[Kno*) | Most harmless creature in the world. Compared 
wie With me, a dove would be desperate—a lamb fero- 
cs] Bi cious! Fancy a robber with a white neck-tie! 

he ae Lot. (with alarm.] But perhaps you are a gen- 
gts” *\ Y\ emanly robber. “ 


[= =\\\ Oscar. I see what you mean: a knave with 
| nice manners; a thief of the perfumed, Claude 
Duval school; a sweet-scented rascal, who would 
| take snuff with one hand and pick your pocket 
With the other. No, I must disappoint you—’'m 
nothing of the sort. 
oe ene) I'm confident he is here to annoy 
me. [Aloud.} I’m not disappointed; but you 
don't know where you are. 
Oscar. [aside.] She sees I’ve been drinking. 
Aloud.] Don’t know where Iam? Yes, I do—in 
ng Street. 

Lot. You must have lost your way. 

Oscar. Laside, Perhaps she has been drinking, 
a8 well as myself. How curious, now, if we had 
both been drinking ! 

_ Lot. Yes, sir, you are making a great mistake. 

Oscar. In what way ? 

t. You have no business here. 

Oscar. [aside.] Come, that’s cool! Ha, ha! 

Lot. For I live in this street. ) 

Oscar. Suppose you do? That don’t prevent 


(= other people from living here. Itis not customary, 
= ‘' 3| Senerally, to occupy the whole of a street. I also 
ie ve in this street. : 


t. Are you sure ? 
Oscar. In this world it’s not well to be sure of 
anything. But if you live in this street, why don’t 
you go home, and not stay here in the cold ? 


a=, - Tam at home. 

oS \s Oscar. I see: you live in the street. I take you 
i“ ie at your word. | 

a number four, but unfortunately I’m locked out. . 
aH ( Oscar. Have you knocked ? 

pals Until my wrist aches. 
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Oscar. And I live here, at twenty-four, almost 
opposite. 

Lot. [aside.] This may bea mere ruse. [ Aloud. } 
If you live, then, as you say, at twenty-four, why 
don’t you go indoors, and not remain in the street ? 

Oscar. Like you, I’m almost locked out; at least, 
I’ve lost my latch-key, which is something to- 
wards it. 

Lot. [sneezing.] I shall get my death of cold! 

Oscar. I’m not to be sneezed at in that way, I 
can tell you. Perhaps you don’t believe that this 
is my domicile. I'll prove it thus—[knocks] thus— 
[knocks] thus. [Knocks.] I hope old Kitty will 
hear me ; but sheis as deaf as a post, so my chances 
are not favorable. Besides, being rheumatic, she 
has a mortal aversion to getting up in the niglit. 
[Knocks.] Unless Morpheus squeezes her tighter 
in his arms than I should like to, she ought to 
hear that. a LOTrre.] I’m afraid we are both 
doomed to share the street together. Never mind; 
it’s wide enough for two. ; 

Lot. It’s all very fine for you to be so easily 
reconciled, but I consider it a dreadful affair. 

Oscar. [aside.] Poor thing! It’s bad enough 
for aman to be locked out, but for one of the gentler 
sex it is too bad. [Aloud.] If l were to knock at 
your door, and you at mine, I wonder if that 
would answer any better ? 

Lot. I don’t see the philosophy of your propo- 
sition. | 

Oscar. I have a still better plan: we will both 
knock together. Perhaps the mutual noise will 
produce its effect. Now, then! [They both knock 
at their respective doors at the same time. 5 


DUET—OscakR and LOTTIE. 


Am—From “ Leonie.” 


Oscar. Why don’t she come, I wonder, now ? 
I’m out, which she should know ; 
I must kick up a dreadful row, 
If she is thus so slow. 
I will knock the door quite down,‘ 
And wake up half the town; 
Now what can make her thus so slow ? 
But from the door I must not go. 
[Last two lines repeated. 


Lot. To be locked out all night, I vow,; 

And to walk here to and fro, 
And watch the moon, or count the stars, 

Is shameful—that I know ! 
But very much I fear 
My knocks she will not hear ; 
How cruel ‘tis to serve me so! 

But from the door I must not go. 
[Last two lines repeated. 


Oscar. Must I stay in the street all night ? 
[Enocts to music. 
Lot. Must I remain till broad daylight ? 
[Knocks to muste. 
No, I'll knock until she hears, 
These sounds must reach her ears. 
Now what can make her thus so slow f 
But from the door I must not go. 
Last two lines repeated. 
ENSEMBLE. 
Both. But from the door I must not go, 
But from the door I must not go. 
Oh, what can make her thus so slow ¢ 


But from the door I must not go. 
[At the end of the duet they both knock loudly. 


Oscar. It’s bad enough to be locked in, but be- 
ing locked out is even worse. I give it up asa 


Lot. T mean this is where I live, in this house, |bad job. Ifthey were not dead and buried they 


would have heard that. 
Lot. I fancy the servant hears, but, owing me 


a grudge, will not get up. 
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Oscar. [{aside.] I wouldn’t be her in the morn- 
ing for something. 

Lot. (half apart.| How very silly of me to stay 
out so late—I’m shivering with cold. 

Oscar. As you say, it is late. But nevermind; the 
moon, silvery pet, shines beautifully overhead, and 
I never saw so many stars out at once—did you ? 

Lot. I don’t feel like star-gazing ; and as for the 
moon, if there were a dozen of them shining all 
at once, I wouldn’t look at them. 

Oscar. [aside.] Poor creature—she’s cold, and 
that makes her cross. [ae Now, if I ask you 
something, don’t think it rude. Where have 
you been ? 

Lot. Not that it concerns you at all, but I was 
at the theatre. 

Oscar. I was there also. You didn’t happen tosee 
me, did you? That’s rather remarkable, is it not? 

Lot. There were a great many others there be- 
sides us, so I confess I don’t recognize anything 
very remarkable. 

Oscar. As we can’t get in, let us talk and be 
sociable. Ill ask you questions and you'll answer 
them, or you ask me questions and I’ll answer 
them, or we'll both ask each other questions and 
both answer them, whichever way you like. Now, 
then, ’ll commence. Are you fond of a play? 

Lot. Now and then. . 

Oscar. I'm fond of a play, too, now and then. 
Now, that is remarkable. You and I are exces- 
sively similar. | 

Lot. In what respect ? 

Oscar. In respect to having been to the play, 
and liking it now and then. ‘3 

Lot. There, I fancy, the resemblance stops. 

Oscar. I hope it does not. It isa great mistake 
for anything to-.stop. The world was made to go 
on, or go round, whicli is much the same—prog- 
ress, advancement, is the order of the day—of the 
night, too, I may add. Rest assured, miss, noth- 
ing should stop. | 

Lot. Except your terrible tongue. The sooner 
that stops, the better. : 

Oscar. {aside It’s rather odd, but I’ve been 
told that before. 
Aci [coughing.] I shall be laid up—I know I 
shall. 


Oscar. You'll get your death of cold if you stand 
still. Suppose you accept my arm, and we'll take 
a stroll to Liverpool and back; by that time it will 
be daybreak. 

Lot. [tronically.| You are very kind, but I pre- 
fer to be alone. Good thought! I have a friend 
in the next street. It’s rather an awkward hour 
of the night— 

Oscar. Of the morning, I beg your pardon. 

Lot. Well, of the morning, then, to claim a 
friend’s hospitality; but I see nothing else left for 
me to do. 

Oscar. And YVll remain here and watch the 
moon. ‘They say there is a man in it. I wish it 
was a female, instead. [Bowing.] Good morning, 
miss, I hope I may never have the pleasure of see- 
ing you again— 

Lot. Sir! 

Oscar. In a similar situation—locked out. 

Lot. Good morning, sir. I trust you never 
may. I hope I shall be able to find a lodging at 
my friend’s—I am almost perished with the cold. 

[She says this as she goes off at back, tL. 

Oscar. It’s not often Iam positive—very posi- 
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tive, at least—but I fancy I have heard that voice 
before; but where, is the difficult point to deter- 
mine. I mustn’t get sentimental here in the cold. 
[Relapsing into a thoughtful attitude.) 1 should 

ked to have seen her face, though. Qne just de- 
fines sufficient by this light to see nothing at all 
clearly. [Changing his manner.| Let mo see, 
how shall I pass away the time? I wishI could 
make old Kitty hear me. [Knocks loudly.) Ym 
all in a shiver. ales again.| What business 
has a woman to be deaf who takes lodgers? Pil 
never lodge with a baby linen merchant again. 
Tl sing out ‘ Milk,” perhaps that will stir her. 
[Cries ‘* Milk,” in imitation.] Mie-iaw! I wish I 
had a hand-organ with “ Billy Barlow ” on it—Td 
give her a dose of grinding she’d remember some 
time. [Imitates the crowing of a oe She rises 
early, perhaps that will rouse her—no! [Kzocks.] 
Confound the old insect—it’s no go! she must have 
fallen a prey to apoplexy, or some dreadful mal- 
ady. What shall I do to pass away the time! 
[Takes book from his pocket.] I wonder if I can 
read? No, the moon is not bright enough torcad 
this fine type. Oh, Iknow what I'll do, Pll smoke. 
[Replaces book and takes out cigar-case from his 
pocket.] Just one left—now where shall I get fire? 

Looking at the gaslight.| I wish they would bring 
amp-posts nearer to the earth. ae a play- |$ 
bill—tries to light it at lamp—fails.| I can’t do |} 
it, and without fire what use are all the cigars this |; 1. 
side of Havana? [Looking off, R.] There goess |¢ 4 
man mores Yl just borrow a little of his fire. |+ «; 
I say, hi, hi [Hit at back, R., calling. i 


KITTY opens the upstairs window of house B., and 
obtrudes her head, on which is a large comic 
night-cap. 


Kitty. [grufiy.] Who's that knocking at the 
door? [Looking down.] I don't see any one. It 
can’t be Oscar, for he’s got a latch-key. I was 80 
long finding my slippers they must have gone 
away. I suppose it was some drunken wag play- 
ing tricks with the knocker. What a fool I was 
to get up! This night air will make my rheumatiz 
worse. If I catch anybody botherin’ with the 
street door, I'll empty this jug of water over them. 

[Shuts down window fiercely. 


Re-enter LOTTIE, L. 


Lottie. [hearing the window shut down.| What 
was that? I thought I heard a noise at the win- 
dow. | re sade up at the window of house L.] No, 
all is dark and silent. How unfortunate! Mary 
Connor and her mamma gave up their apartments 
yesterday, and have gone to live at Putney. 
[Looking round.] Iwonder if that young man 
succeeded in making himself heard? I suppose 
so; he is not here. I wish I had the same good 
luck. I don’t know why, but I fancy I recognize 
his voice, or one like it; but it’s one I knew a aed 
while ago. Ill knock once more. .[She knocks. 
It’s no use; I suppose I may as well resign myself 
to fate and the doorstep. [Sits on doorstep, and 
seems to grow drowsy.] I don’t know whether it’s 
the walk, or the night air, or the hour, or the 
play, or what, but I feel so sleepy my eyes seem 
to close in spite of all I can do. [ Yawning, and. 
speaking slowly.] I declare, I won’t—I won't go 
to sleep. [Nodding.] And when—I—say—I won't 
do a thing—I— [Falls off asleep. 
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Enter OSCAR, R., smoking. 


Oscar. What distinguished people one meets at 
night! The man who gave me a light was Louis 
Napoleon—at least, if it wasn’t he, it was some- 
| body like the prints of him, which is 


sooseseseoseoesosseoote 
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my little neighbor succeeded in finding a lodging 
at her friend’s? 1 suppose so. I wish I had a 
friend to whom I could apply. How devilish cold 
it is, to be sure, and I’m getting sleepy, as well. 


SONG—OSCAR. 


Arm—"“ On Yonder Rock Reclining.” 
How I should like a snooze now. 
Id give the world for forty winks ; ; 

On this doorstep I'd repose, 
But 'tis too cold, methinks. 
No warm, snug cloak enfolds me, 

The cheerless sky bends o'er my head, 
And the gas-lamp seems to say, 
“Why don’ Trouble! go to bed?” 

Trembl 


[ Shivering. 
Perhaps my brain is heated, 
I a I — el Gotoh ; 
“Go 0 to bed! ee 
wad 5 to b 


During the last part of the song, which he sings 
with a drowsy air, he sits on doorstep, and goes 
to sleep. Cries without of “ Fire Biro!” at 
back, R. 


Lot. and Oscar. [simultaneously.] Who's there ? 

¢| (They run up against each other.| Who is that? 

Oscar. Hallo! I believe I was asleep. 

Lot. How curious, so was I, and I was having 
Such a pleasant dream about ‘old times and my 
native home. [VOICES without cry ‘Fire ” She 
screams, and shows agitation. 

Oscar. You had better stay near me, there may 
be danger. [Fire at back, R.| I believe the whole 
neighborhood is in flames. [She faints, he supports 
her.) Poor creature, the agitation has caused her 
to faint. What shall I do to revive her, I won- 
der ? [Fanning her with his hat.] Fresh air, and 
plenty of it, is good in these cases, they say. 

Lot. [reviving .] Where am I? 

Oscar. In the old location, and still locked out. 

Lot. I do believe I fainted. 

Oscar. You did, indeed. 

Lot. This being in the open air all night is 
dreadful, is it not? 


H 


| 


me rude; don’t think I presume on the fact of 


other’s history ? What do you say ? 


Oscar. When it is to pass away such dull hours 
a8 these, anybody’s history would afford some en- 


your native home—where was that, pray ? 

Int. It seems very odd to exchange coufidences 
with a stranger here in the street. 
mind telling you—Windermere. 

Oscar. Is it possible? Why, Windermere is 
Iny native place. 

yee et Perhaps you have heard of the 

mily ? 


Oscar. The Lees? I should say I had, indeed. 
But I haven’t seen any of them for years—not 

ce I was quite a lad, in fact. Little Lottie Lee, 
a8 we'used to oa her, was one of my village 
schoolmates. 


all the same. |SChoolmate! Hurrah! 
| [Walking about, stamping his feet.| I wonder if! Only to think of meeting you 


Oscar. It can’t be helped now. Don’t think | continues. 


your being locked out; but, to pass away the time, |don’t be in a hurry. 
Suppose we amuse each other by relating each | about five hours. 


tertainment. Now you said you were dreaming of| open at the same moment. 


Still, I don’t} door is as goo 
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Lot. [with surprise.] And, strange to say, the 
little Lottie Lee you speak of (with a low cour- 
tesy] is your very humble servant. 

Oscar. Can it be possible? Lottie Lee, my old 
hurrah ! [Embracing her.] 


Lot. [repelling him with slight hauteur.| I con- 
fess I have not the pleasure of remembering you. 

Oscar. Don’t you remember Oscar Maynard ? 

Lot. [with a confused surprise.] Oscar May- 
nard? Why, soit is! Do you know I thought I 
had heard your voice before. It set me to think- 
ing three or four times. [He embraces her. 

Oscar. Why, Lottie, how changed you are! You 
used to be a little fat dumpling of a thing; now 
you are tall and stately, and—oh! I must have 
another embrace. [He turns her round gaily. 

Lot. And how you have altered! It has becn 
so many years since I saw you. Then you were 
the picture of a nice country lad— 

Oscar. I know—a rosy young rascal, with'a 
color like a peach. 

Lot. But now you look like a fast young man 
about town—and a slightly dissipated one, I fear. 

Oscar. Oh, dear, no! I’m always in bed by ten 
o'clock, except to-night: but I’m locked out, you 
know. Well, I can’t help thinking that this is the 
oddest little ‘adventure T ever hope to experience. 
Only think of our living in the same street, both 
being locked out, and discovering each other at 
this unusual hour of the morning ! 

Lot. It is like an incident out of a novel. 

Oscar. [looking up.] Hallo! day is breaking at 
last, and I think I felt a big drop of rain. Now 
Pu lay you a wager that my door is open first. 

Lot. What shall the wager be ? 

Oscar. A marriage license, fresh from Doctors’ 
Commons, against your heart and hand. 

Lot. [after a moment’s reflection.] Done! 

Oscar. Done! [VOoOIvES without at back sing 
‘“We won’t go home till morning.”] It seems to 
me there are people in the world who so far forget 
themselves as never to go to bed. 

Lot. We had better not be seen. 
their respective doors and knock ; 
to grow gradually light. 

Oscar. I think I hear old Kitty moving. 

Lot. [listening.| Some one is stirring inside. 

Kitty. [opens the window, R.] The noise still 
It must be Oscar. Who's there ? 
Oscar. So you have heard me at last. Pray, 
I’ve only been knocking 


[They go to 
the stage ts seen 


Kitty. I thought it must be you. There is a 


Lot. My history is not a very entertaining one. | latch-key—let yourself in. 


Oscar. Thank you. [LOTTIE’s door is seen to 


Lot. My door is open; you have lost ! 

Oscar. Won, you inean. Here’s the key; so my 

d as open. 

Several DISGUSTED NEIGHBORS pop their heads 
Srom windows, all with night-caps on. Seeing 
OSCAR, who ts in C. of the stage, one throws an 
old boot at him, another a candlestick, another a 
slipper, etc. One of the NEIGHBORS (a female) 
drops her night-cap from head, which has a wig 
‘in it; she shrieks and retires. Krtry returns 
ps her window, and shakes a warming-pan an- 

r the N Oscar, who acknowledges the presence 
of the NEIGHBORS by a@ variety of mock bows. \t 


[Throws it down and exits. 
i 
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32 | LOCKED OUT. 


Disgusted Neighbor, No.1. Who the devil has|my gingham first. Do you know I shouldn't mind | 


been making all that noise ? being locked out every night of the week, if I 
Disgusted Neighbor, No.2. Where is the wretch? | could meet with a similar adventure. What, 
I’ve not had a wink of sleep all night ! though I did lose my latch-key, I have found what 


Disgusted Neighbor, No. 3. Police! Police! is still better, an old schoolmate, and, I think 
Disgusted Neighbor, No. 4. {a female.] Oh, my|everybody will admit, a deuced nice girl. [Ad- 
beauty, I should like to be behind you! vancing.| Ladies and gentlemen— 
Disgusted Neighbor, No. 1. [calling across to| Lot. If you please, I should like to speak the last 
No. 3.) I say, Brown, aren’t you ashamed to let| word. 
your wife come to the window in that state ? Oscar. The last word—how like a woman! 
Another shower of boots and slippers, cries of “ Po-| Certainly ! [Leading her forward, and presenting 
lice,” and shrieks, and they all retire from the| her with the flower in his coat.] Do me the favor. 
windows. Oscar throws them back, and Lot-| Lot. Thank you. [To Audience.] _ 
TIE, to keep clear of the mélée, takes shelter at L. The author of this squib—a youngish stager— 


side in her doorway : bee : This morning laid with me a curious wager: 
Oscur. [throwing a remaining boot at a win- - mee ot gaia Senet one ee gray eo 
dow. } Accept my compliments, and this to boot. I have my doubts—so mach the taste demands— 

Poor Lottie is frightened out of her wits, I sup- But then my gloves depend upon your hands. 

; ; D ese days of stupid prose and rhymes, 

pose. Where is she, I wonder ? Seeing her. It’s well to leave the beaten track sometimes ; 


Lot. [emerging from doorway.] Well, these are So if I win the gloves, I'll have no doubt 
nice goings on, I must say. That from your hearts I'm by no means LOCKED Oot. 
Oscar, La, bless you, London life is full of| [He escorts her to the L. D., wnder the umbrella, 


vagaries. [Rain heard.| By Jove, it’s raining! | kisses her hand, and runs into house RB. 
Lot. Dear me, it’ll ruin my bonnet. 


Oscar. [raising umbrella.] Never; Yll sacrifice THE END. 


COSTUMES .—-MODERN. 
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“That which pleases ong and pleases many, must p many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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Naomi. I wish my godmother was a fairy ! 
Milly. So do I! 


All. So do all of us! 
: Naomi. Be quiet, girls! Go on, please, Bella. 
Bel. [reads.] ‘‘ Who was a fairy, said: ‘If you 


BE ee ea Re a 


"18 "| wit be a good girl you shall go.’ But Cinderella 
| YH Comedy, in Four Acts. said: ‘I can’t go in these filthy rags.’” 
; | All. Poor thing! 
BY T. W. ROBERTSON. | ae If I didn’t have nice dresses, I should 
t Bel. [reads.] “Then her godmother made her 
| CAST OF CHARACTERS. go out into the garden and fetch in a pumpkin, 
| Prince of Wales’ Wala a New which she took, and scooped out the inside—” 
¢ oyntz an ore Hetty. Was it nice ? 
t Lord. Bes Oy anes sa Monta gus: at ee cgi ee he GIRL next to HETTY silences her playfully. 
¢ A pl Concsccccscee x Poaions es conn eat ce [veads. ] éé Scooped out the inside, leaving 
Roe i ae EM Holland, seine. but the rind, which she turned into a 
u Farintosh.. 
Foughan bez edetaseuces “ EH “go ae ana beautiful coach gilded all with gold !” 
Naomi Tighe...... «...Miss M. Wilton. Miss Effie Germon. All. [ delighted. J Oh! 
Bella....... Bee C. Addison. ‘ Stella Boniface. Naomi. Bravo, pumpkin! That was “some 
Hrs. Sutcliffe. eone see “Mrs. 4 White. Mrs. John Sefton. pumpkins rd ! 
nly addee sense wwcenes Miss Kato Bartlett. All. ’Sh! 
ae screer Ceaser : Pol Eytinge Mil. Go on, Bella. 
UTE weccsc cn evcenece 
re ree aaa Atkins. 7 Minnie Vieiog. Bel. [reads.] “Then the godmother went to 
Fany,......00sscceeee “ Duis Duley Kuntze. the mouse-trap, and took out six mice, all alive—” 
7 al ited ices eae , & McCormack. | Naomi. [in disgust.] Ugh! I hate mice! 
BOM cosh sax ae thes eee “Annie Caldwell. Laura. (yawns.] I don’t know how it is, but 
ro «Mite Dorigeton, | airy tales always make me sleepy. 


Mamis........cececee. “Rachel Rough. Falls asleep on wt. front bank. 


Bel. [reads.] ‘ ft When she touched them with 
her wand, they turned into six fine dapple-gray 
OES.—R. — Right; L. Left, Deere mer horses.” 


BxITs AND ENTRAN 
D. Left Door:.2 E. Bocond Entran . Up er eee: 
RELATIVE POsITIONS.—R. =o ght; L. Loft: 0. Centre; B. 0. Bight All. Oh, my! 


; 
1 Bou a 
Lonard eld Res par nb rene: eieappeers eos a 0m te ata Bel. * And with lizards she made the running- 


footmen, and with the pumpkin seeds some to 
AQT I. stand behind the coach, six feet: high.” 
All. Six feet! oh, my! 
Scenz.— Wood. Sunlight effect. Overture: Ros-| _ Bel. [reads. i ads But poor Cinderella sat crying in 
sini’s “ Cenerentola” Overture. the corner, looking at her poor ragged gray dress, 
Discover § q ted, standi  vecli and said: ‘But I can’t go to the ball in these 
CF SCHOOL GIRLS SCQled, StANGING, TECKN- | rags,’ when the fairy touched her with her wand, 
ing, forming picture about the stage, 1 &. and ber rags turned into a magnificent ball dress.”. 
BELLA, book in hand, standing by set tree, L. C.| 7. [in ecstasy.] Dear mat oh ! 
NAOMI sitting up on bank, R. C. front. LAURA,| ‘Ror (reads.] “Covered all over with the 
1. front, on bank. brightest jewels !” 
Bella. [reading.] “Then the two elder sisters; All. Oh! 
stepped into a beautiful coach, and drove off to| Naomi. I should like fo be godmothered like 
the king’s palace, leaving poor Cinderella all alone | that ! 
to return to her place in the chimney-corner,| Bel. [reads ] ‘‘So Cinderella got into the coach 
where she said: ‘I wish—’ but she sobbed so that | and drove off.” 
she could not speak any further. Then her god- Naomi. [imitates flourish of a stage- -driver's 
mother, Pasian d revershile) bi was a fairy—” | horn in the old driving days.] Tan-ta-ra-ta-ra- 
Tilly. A fairy ! ta-ra! 
[Clasps her hands, ‘looks up in awe. All. Hush! silence! Go on, Bella. 
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2 SCHOOL. 
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Bel. [reads.] “As soon as she arrived at the 
palace, the king’s son came out to receive her at 
the door—” 

Mil. Oh, I should like to see a king’s son ! 

ll murmur assent. 

Naomi. Pooh! he’s not different from other 
men, only that he has two crowns to his head. 

mn ne And often no soul! 


Bel. [{reads.| ‘‘ And asked her to permit him 
to lead her to the dance.” 

Mil. Ah, I should like to dance with a prince! 

All. So should we all! 

Bel. ‘For the prince had fallen in love with 


her— 

All. [doubtfully.] Oh! 

Naomi. And why shouldn’t he? I suppose 
princes fall in love, like ordinary folks. 

Mil. Only it is much better. 

Til. Bella, what is love? 

Mil. Oh, I don’t believe even you big girls can 
tell what it is! 

Naomi. [loftily.] Pooh! everybody knows what 
love is! 

Mil. What is it, then? 

Naomi. It is—it is— Who has got a diction- 
ary? [ALL laugh.] You'll find it there. 

Til. And my sister says that 1s the only place 
where you will find it. 

Mil. And my father says it is all moonshine. 

Naomi. Then how bright and mellow it must be! 

Til. When it is at 1ts full. 

Naomi. It is always at that. 

Mil. But what is love ? 

Til. No one knows. 

Naomi. When it comes it brings al] its own 
story, like a new teacher who brings with him ali 
his own books. | 

Til. We have a music-master to teach us 
music—why don’t we have a love-master to teach 
us love? 

All. Ah, why not? 

Naomi. Love is not like geography and the use 
of globes—love is an “extra.” Somebody says 
love and fortune come to us when we sleep. Ask 
Laura what love is. 

Mil. [shakes LAURA.] Laura, what is love ? 

Lau. [sleepily lifts her head, stares round.] 
Am I not truly thine own? . [All titter. 


Enter Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, R. 2 E., who comes down 
to c. All the GIRLS rise and form two rows, one 
each side of her. 


Mrs. Sutcliffe. Well, young ladies, what is the 
cause of all your merriment—what has led to so 
general an exhibition of hilarity ? 

Naomi. We have a question to ask you. 

Mil. Yes; what is love? 

[Mrs. SUTCLIFFE is amazed. 

All. What is love? 

Het. Yes, what is love? 

Mrs. S. [stammers.} ‘‘ What is love?” Really, I 
—I— Oh, [%m relief] here is the doctor ! 


Enter Dr. SUTCLIFFE, R. 2 E., walking with um- 
brella used as a cane. Salutes all the GIRLS 
by lifting hat. 


Mrs. S. Doctor, I have had the most extraor-| 


dinary question proposed to me. 
Dr. S. Indeed, my dear ? 
Girls. [eagerly.| What is love? 


{Act I, Scene 1. 


Het. Yes, what is love ? 

Dr. S. What is love? [Gravely.] The cunci- 
form inscriptions on the Babylonic marbles [the 
GIRLS turn away disappointed) having only re- 
cently been deciphered, I will confine myself to 
the comparatively more modern ideas on the sub- 
ject prevalent among the ancient Greeks. Love 
was known to them as Eros—but there were 


three separate Eroses. In the first place, the Eros |% 


of the ancient Cosmogony, whom Hesiod men- 
tions in his works, known hence as the Cosmogonic 
Eros. Hem! Secondly, [G1R1xs are disgusted, and 
talk among .themselves. MRS. SUTCLIFFE folds 
her hands, and, half shutting her eyes listens com- 
placently] there was the Eros of the sages, who 
maintained it was only the personification of an 
unsubstantial essence, and this was called the 
Philosophic Eros. Hem! And lastly, there was 
the Eros of the degenerate Greeks, who said, 
erroneously—erroneously, that theirs was the 
first of the Eroses—the parentage of Eros. 

Mrs. S. [wakes up, coughs.| Ahem ! 

Dr. S. The parentage of Eros— [Mrs. Sour- 
CLIFFE gives him a look.) Ah! the parentage of 
Eros—hem, hem! is doubtful. The generally re- 
ceived idea was that he was the son of Zeus— 
that is, Jupiter—and of Aphrodite—that is, 
Venus-— 

Mrs. S. [coughs.] Hem ! 

Dr. S. So that he would be both son and grand- 
son of—of— [Mrs. SuTcLurFre looks at him 
meaningly. He starts. To her.) I beg pardon, 
my dear. [Aloud,] That is love! I mention this 
because—because [quickly] I am about to say 
no more on the subject 

[Faint chuckle to himself. 

Naomi. I know what love is! [ALL start, and 
Dr. and MRs. SUTCLIFFE are horrified. | 

Mrs. S. Bless me! | 

Dr. S. How forward the child is! 

Naomi. Yes. peewee BELLA to her.] I love 
Bella and Bella loves me—don’t you, Bella? 

Dr. 8. Venter | Ah! right, for we all love 
Bella. Indeed, who could help loving her? [Mnrs. 
SUTCLIFFE expresses distaste to what is being 
said.| Goodness and affection must always com- 
mand the good opinion of those around us. 

Naomi. [aside to BELLA.] Don’t he talk like a 
copy-book! | 

Dr. S. [to BELLA.] I suppose you brought the 
girls here to perfect them in their botanical 
studies ? . 

Naomi. [aside.] To lie in clover and sigh for 
heart’s-ease ! 

Mrs. S. Young ladies, if you have sufficiently re- 
posed from your stroll in the woods, we will proceed 
in another direction before returning to resume 
our self-imposed tasks. [All the GrRLs form a line, 
some in pairs, others playing with garlands. They 


.| sing “Come away, elves!” or @ similar school- 


girls’ chorus, and go slowly off L.2 E. BELLA, at 
the end of the line, hastily returns to wake up 
LAURA, fallen sleep again, and exits with LAURA, 
L.2 E. The song 1s continued diminuendo after 
exit of all. Mrs. SUTCLIFFE o” Dr. SuTCLIFFR'S 
L.| Really, my dear doctor, you will persist im 
commending, absurdly praising up that gir] Bella 
—it’s setting a bad example before all the young 
adies. A most pernicious example ! 

Dr. S&S. Poor Bella! does not she, more than 


; they, require words of cheer and praise? She is 
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| Regus was strong, and the young lady’s conver- 
: | sation exhilarating! Come, [seated beside Mks. 
| ¢) SUTCLIFFE on her B.] you won't be hard on 
Theodore? Don’t be hard on Theodore ! 
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that sad social anomaly, a pupil-teacher. Alas! 
Besides, Bella is so pretty and so young. 

- Mrs. 8. [querulously.] Ah! that’s it—so young! 
Cruel Theodore! | 

Dr. S. My dear ! 

Mrs. S. ‘To remind me of my early years ! 

. [Affected, sobbing. 

Dr. S. That is very far from my intentions! 

- {[Mrs. SUTCLIFFE takes seat by L. C. tree. 

Mrs. S. You are forever dwelling on the fleet- 
ing and unsubstantial charms of youth. 

Dr. §. [coughs.] Ahem! 

Mrs. S. Ah! as if I do not remember five-and- 
thirty years ago— | 

Dr. 8S. You are continually dinning it into my 
ears—so I am not likely to forget it. 

Mrs. S. It is cruel of you. 

Dr. S. Because I danced three times with a 
pretty girl. Surely thirty-five years of conjugal 
devotion should obliterate— 

Mrs. S. We had been seven years married then. 

Dr. S. Surely you would not imagine— 

Mrs. S. Not for a minute; but then—ah, me! 
we are getting old together. 

Dr. S. I can’t help that! It cannot have been 
so heinous a crime as to earn a life-long penalty 
—the paying attentions to a pretty girl, under 
such circumstances; the host was hospitable, the 


ee a a 


[Takes her hand affectionately. 


Enter Mr. KRUX, R. 2 E., eyes bent on open bo0k 
in hand, coming down R. C. 


[Dr. SUTCLIFFE rises.) Well, Mr. Krux, so you 


t| are enjoying the beautiful day ! 


Kruz. No, sir, I am enjoying this beautiful 
book. [DR. and MRS. SUTCLIFFE come down L. C. 

Dr. S. Ah! what is it? 

Kruz. [hollow voice.) Hervey’s Meditations on 
the Tomb. 

Dr. S. Oh! rather incongruous. 

Kruz. Not to my taste, sir. The green mea- 
dows, the shining waters, the bloom of the flowers, 
the twittering of the birds—all these smack of 
mortality, and tend my thoughts to the grave. 

Mrs. S. Good gracious ! 

Dr. 8. They don’t do anything of the sort to 
me. They send my thoughts back to the past. 

Mrs. S. Noto thirty-five years ago, Theodore? 

Dr. S. Not to thirty-five years ago | Certainly 
not to thirty-five years ago—to thirty-four or to 
thirty-six years, my dear, but we won't say to 
thirty-five! Come along, my love. (Mrs. Sut- 
| CLIFFE takes DoctToR’s arm.] We will not in- 
| trude on your inspiriting meditations, Mr. Krux. 

[Faint chuckle, aside.) I can’t bear prigs. He’s 

a prig. [Aloud.] Come, my dear. 

[Batt with Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, L. 2 E. 
Kruz. [alone, contemptuously.| Upstarts! I 
| hate those people! I hate most people! I hate 
| most things, [starts as if he saw a worm on the 
| ground, stamps and grinds osed worm under 


a a eS i li pig ng pica 


his foot] except Bella! When I see her I feel as 


if—[hesitates for words] as if I could bite her! 
(Looks off L. 1 £.] Ob! here she is. 


Enter BELLA, reading book; crosses to R. 1 E. 


Where are you going ? 


Bel. Going to fetch Mrs. Sutcliffe’s overshoes. 
Krux. Stay one moment. 

Bel. I was told not to loiter. 

Krux. What are you reading ? 

Bel. Fairy tales. 

Krux. [sneering.| An! 

Bel. What’s your book ? 

Kruz. Hervey’s Meditations, a different sort of 


literature. Come, sit down. 
{ They sit by L. C. tree, he on t. 
Bel. [reads.] ‘‘The king’s son then came and 


sat beside her. He was a most handsome young 
man, and his conversation filled her with delight.” 

Kruz. Bella, what a beastly world this is. 
There’s a question I wanted to ask you. : 

Bel. You must be quick, then. 

oe Bella, Mr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe are getting 
old. 

Bel. They are not getting old; they are old. 

Krux. And therefore will soon die. 

Bel. [{starts.] What a dreadful thought ! 

Krux. We are all worms! So are Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. All men must die some time. The 
doctor and Mrs. Sutcliffe cannot escape that fate. 

Bel. But Mrs. Sutcliffe is not a man. 

Krux. She ought to have been. The doctor 
and Mrs. Sutcliffe are getting old, and may be 
soon expected to die. Zhen they cannot carry on 
the school. Who is to carry on the school ? 

Bel. I don’t know. I don’t like to think about 
such things. | 

Kruz. [unctuously.] Ido. I repeat, who is to | 
carry on the school? I am the only resident 
master. Iam known to all the parents and to 
the pupils— 

Bel. Alas, yes! 

Krux. And, I hope, loved by them. 

Bel. No! not loved—feared. 

Krux. [placidly.] It’s thesame thing in schools. 
Bella, you are learned. 

Bel. Ob, no! Ym not. 

Krux. Yes, you are. So am I. You under- 
stand, too, all about the kitchen, making of pies 
and puddings, washing and doing up linen. You 
are an orphan ? 

Bel. {sadly.| Yes, an orphan. 

Krux. SoamI. You have no relations ? 

Bel. No! oe : ' 

Kruz. No more have I. You have no friends ? 

Bel. Oh, yes! [Smiles and her face loses tts sad 
expression.| The doctor and Mrs. Sutcliffe, the 
people in the village— | 

Krux. Ob! I don’t count them! I have no 
friends. 3 

Bel. No! not one. © : 

Kruz. When Mr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe d—d—go, 
why should not we keép on with the school ? 

Bel. Wet | : 

Krux. Yes, we; you:andI. Iam capable, so 
are you. You could manage the girls, I could 
manage the boys. Think how pleasant it would 
be to make money ‘together. [Rubs his hands 
strongly and stealthily.] We could take in the 
pupils, and teach them and correct them—I should 
like to correct the boys! Weshould make more 
money if we got married. 

Bel. jee away.| 
married ? . 

Krux. We—you to me—I to you! “Mr. and 

College House!” [As if reading off his 
Bella, I love you! 


Got married? who get 


book cover. | 


a i a 


; Bella! Bella! [BELLA stops and turns at R. C.] book Krux 
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Bel. [rises.] Oh! [To x. c. front.] And on such 
a nice day, too! [KRux comes to c.] To suppose 
that the good doctor and Mrs. Sutcliffe could die 
and leave us all, that love them so much! Don’t 
touch me! 

Krux. [appealingly.| Bella! 

Bel. Oh, you bad man! to talk of death, and 
marriage, and such awful things! 

Krux. {cringing to BELLA.] I proposed it all for 
your good, Bella—all for your good. You won't 
go and tell the doctor, and get me into trouble, 
will you? [Very humbly.] You won't, will you, 
Bella? 

Bel. I will not if you promise never to mention 
such a subject again. 

Kruz. Til take my oathtoit. Bella, take your 
oath—take your oath, won’t you? 

Bel. No! I will give you my word. To think of 
our kind benefactor’s dying! Oh! [Covers her 
Jace with her hands for a second.| Oh, you wicked 
man! I wonder something don’t happen to you. 
[Explosion as of gun of XR. U. E.] There! Oh, I 
won't stay with you any more. 

[Runs off R. proscenium E. 

Krux. [calls off R.| Bella, where are you going? 

Bell. (off.] To fetch the overshoes ! 

Krux. [to R. c.] A bad girl! she will come to 
no good. Ungrateful little beast ! 


Enter LORD BEAUFOY, R. 2 E., gun under his 
arm, looking round. 
Lo looking off R. 1 E.] Reject my offer—re- 
se the honor £ would have done her! What 
is she, after all? Only a pauper, a dependent on 
the charity of others. Ah, I fear she will never 
end well! [LorD BEAUFOY comes down c. 
Beau. I say, my dear man, have you seen any- 
body pass here in the wood ? 
Krux. A young girl with a book? 
Beau. No; an old gentleman with a servant. 


Enter JACK POYNTZ, R. 2 E., gun under arm; 
lounges down L. C. 
Jack. [aside, eyeing Krvux.] What a mangy- 
looking cur. 
Beau. Jack, are you sure this is the place we 
appointed for the meet ? 
Jack. Yes. [Looks L. 2 £.] For here be comes. 


Enter GROOMS and TIGER, L. 2E., who put table 
C., spread tt, and place three seats. 


[Jack walks up to Krux, meaningly.] Good 
morning ! 


Two GAMEKEEPERS enter, R. 2 E., and remain 
there at ease, leaning on guns. 


Krux. Good morning, sir. 
[Exit R. proscenium E. 


Enter BEAU FARINTOSH, L. 3 E., with affected 
youthful skip, on arm of VAUGHAN. GROOMS 
and TIGER retire up to L. 3 E., and stand at ease 
during meal. FARINTOSH crosses to C., stands 
puzzled, then goes to JACK. 


Far. Arthur, my dear boy, so happy to see you! 
How well you look—yes, yes—how well! glad to 
see you. Eh, eh? 

Jack. (quietly.] Mr. Farintosh, my mamma had 
not the honor of being your sister. 

Far. My sister? Eh, eh! oh! 


Yes, yes! My 
sight is so—yes, yes. 


[To BEAUFOY, shakes his 


hand.| Arthur, glad to see you looking so well! |It’s his way. 


656 
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[Act I, Scone 1. : 
} 


Yes, yes! HowamI? [Thinks he heard the ques- |} 
tion, but don’t know which spoke it. Turns from \% 
one to the other.| Thank you, never better in my |¢ 
life! Sound constitution, all the faculties clear; : 
yes, yes—never better in my life! [Plays with his : 
eye-glass, his hand shaking nervously. $ 
Beau. I took the liberty of bringing down an |+ 
old friend with me, to participate in your permis- |} 
sion to shoot over your lands. Permit me, uncle, |+ 
Mr. Jack Poyntz. Jack, Mr. Percy Farintosh. {3 
(The usual salutes. |% 
Far. Poyntz! eh? Poyntz! Poyntz! of the |$ 
Worcestershire Poyntzes ? : 
Jack. Yes. : 
Far. (delighted, shakes JACK’s hand.| I knew !% 
your grandfather, sir—I mean your father; he ¢ 
was my second in a duel, just after the battle of |+ 
—yes, yes! oh, oh! sit down, sit down. [Bzav- t 
FOY nods to the SERVANTS to intimate they are not + 
wanted. They exeunt L. and R.2E. FARINTOSE } 
takes seat c. of table, BEAUFOY on his L., Poyntz 't 
on his R. . | 
Beau. [rises.] Well, uncle, shall I help you to | 
anything ? | 
Far. No, thanks—nothing before dinner. | 
Beau. [serves JACK. Business of preparing to | 
eat and drink.|] You were not up when we came | 
down so early. 
Far. No, no. Early to bed, late up—that’s ny | 
motto. Ha, ha! my motto. | 
Beau. Your man gave us permission to shoot, | 
and we left word where you would find us. | 
Far. Vaughan informed me. [JACK eats so furt- 
ously as to attract FARINTOSH’S attention.| Shoot 
as long as you like. The hares want thinning out 
—the hares—ha, ha! ([Eye-glass up to regard | 
JACK.] Eh, eh! you seem to have a good appe- + 
tite, sir? | 
Jack. Tolerable. 
Far. It’s quite a comfort. 
Jack. Very. It’s my principal talent. 
Far. An enviable one. | 


Jack. And very convenient at table. AmTin: 
the way? Ifyou say so, the luncheon and I will : 
leave you alone. 

Beau. By no means, uncle; Jack is my oldest 
friend and the most worthy of the title. I suppose 
it is on the old subject. 

Jack. The old subject? Not death ? 


[Drinks and eats. 
Far. No, marriage. 


Jack. Ah! family troubles, I ‘see. I really | 
needn't adjourn wi the lunch | [atakes saowe | 
ment playfully as if to carry table and all off, B. 

Far. Well, Mr.—Mr.— 

Jack. Poyntz. 

Far. Thank you, Mr. Poyntz—Poyntz—yes, 
yes! My nephew and I are at loggerheads be- 
cause I wish him to marry. 

Jack. [eating.] Hard! but some uncles are 
like that. [FaRmnTOSH looks at him aghast. 

Far. Then you never were married ? 

Jack. No! but I have been once in quarantine 
for ten days off Malta. 

Far. I have been married. 

Jack. There I have the advantage of you. I 
am the singlest young man possible. Open to 
competition. No objection to any amount of 
money. [FARINTOSH stares at him. 

Beau. (smiles.] You mustn’t mind Jack, uncle. 
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Act I, Scene 1.) | SCHOOL. 5 


Far. How you must enjoy life ! 

Jack. I leave nothing to be envied by a Caligula. 
A fellow is so deucedly comfortable when he has 
no intellect. 

Far. Many people find it so. Arthur, your 
opinions are flat blasphemy—blasphemy! Yes, 
yes! How can you journey through life without 
bowing down to the representatives of beauty ? 

Beau. Beauty! What is beauty? Something 
bought in bottles and laid on with a brush? 

Far. [aghast.] Don’t you believe in beauty ? 

Beau. Yes; but not in paint. 

Far. Paint! 

Beau. Paint! Shall I promise to cherish a 
plaster cast? Shall I love and honor a living 
fresco? Shall I take, instead of a young wife, an 
old master? YVil not make ‘the wife of my 
bosom” one whose own are not ignorant of Mam- 
marial Balm! Spices and pigments are for 
Egyptian mummies, not for breeders of flesh and 
blood. Shall I dwell with a creature who is one 
built-up lie? [FaRINTOSH is amazed, and keeps 
trying to interrupt.| I choose men for my friends 
who do not ¢ell a lie; am I to choose women 
friends who act them ? 

Jack. Which means, that when you are fifty 
you will marry your cook! [FARINTOSH turns 
from BEAUFOY and stares at JACK, with his lips 
partly open, in great horror.| Because she does 

Far. You are facetious. [To BEAUFOY.] Your|not wear pearl powder when on active service. 
friend has a singular humor! Beau. Thank you! the charms of my wife shall 
Beau. Which sometimes runs away with him. | be warranted to wash. 
Jack. And sometimes floors him when he least; Jack. You mean, not to wash off. 
intended to give it rein. [FARINTOSH accepts the} Far. I am shocked ! 
apology with a nod and smile. Beau. So I don’t want to marry. 

Far. Oh! marriage is one of nature’s proudest 
attributes! Eh, eh! yes, yes. 

Beau. Then, again, some women—hem! females 
—would attempt to destroy gallantry and chivalry 
by a call for equality with man. What is equality 
with man? Having your coats made by a he-tailor, 
instead of cut by a she-dressmaker? . What 
pleasure in man and wife being measured together 
by the same hand? Oh! the felicity of marching 
up to the polls with the being on your arm who 
is sure to vote for the very candidate whom you 
most detested. [F ARINTOSH ts amazed, and moves 
restlessly on his seat from one to the other. 

Jack. (calmly.] I agree with you there. [Pours 
out a glass leisurely.| A woman would sell her 
vote for the price of a new chignon! No! Man 
as the nobler animal, has the sole and proud 
privilege of disposing of his vote for [drinks] 
beer! [Pronounce in English style, affectedly, 
* Be-ah !” 

Beau. Bah! give me simplicity. I am one of 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
the old school. ‘ 
Far. [rises and leans his hands on table, in the 


Far. (gravely.| My wife died when we were 
young. Had she lived, I might have been a dif- 
ferent man. , 
| Jack. [drily, half aside.) Dead, most likely! 
| [FARINTOSH starts and looks at him amazed. 

ACK drinks calmly. 

Beau. It is a melancholy story. I fancy I shall 
get along with it faster than the Beau. You must 
know that my uncle’s son was rather wild, and in 
some way displeased him, so that they parted. 
He married and took his wife abroad. 

Far. Without consulting me. 


+ 
t| Beau. Where he died. 
Far. [with emotion.) Poor Fred! before. I 
| 


could sce him and show him how heartily I for- 
gave him. 
Beau. Since then the wife and a child disap- 
peared, beyond the ability of the keenest re- 
| Searches to discover. 
| ar. I would give thousands to hear of them ! 
Jack. Try the second column of the ‘‘ Times.” 
You will have shoals of applicants to “‘ WANTED 
to adopt, an heir to the property of a gentleman 
of good family and large means.” But why seek 
farther than on this spot? Here you have “a 
fine, healthy, respectable child, with good appe- 
tite and expensive habits already laid on. N. B.— 
ae objections to travel, or to go in single or double 
arness. 


SS Pe 


; Far. Let me have your opinion on the subject. 
{ Jack. If not too abstruse. 
Far. In plain words, I want Arthur to marry. 
Beau. And I as plainly refuse. 
Far. You are such a singular man. 
: Beau. And therefore require such a singular 
; : 
$| Far. I feel distressed at your apathy. What 
was man invented for, but to marry ? 
_ Beau. My dear uncle, I have not the least ob- 
_ Jection, but I really cannot accept the counterfeit 
+; when I know it is not the genuine ‘note. I shall 

marry when I can find @ woman. 

Jack. Oh, there are plenty about. 
Beau. I mean a real woman. 

Jack. Ah, that’s different. And what do you 
;; Mean by “a real woman”? Give the party the 
, particulars! ‘‘ Name your age, weight and color.” 
Beau. Well, I don’t want one of the regula- 
3; tion pattern, whom, lost in a crowd, you cannot 
} tell from the hundred others similarly adorned. I 
¢' know the style. [Mincing, mild, affected tone.] “I 
$: love papa, I love mamma! I am kind to my little 
t sisters and brothers! I go to church on Sunday ! 
$ est-ce que ce choserla est un mari? Oh, mon 
¢, Dieu, quelle jolie petite poupée est cette merveille 
¢| quilon appellée un mari! Crest & moi, toute a 
$| M0, sentement amot? Oh, mes amis, que vous 
¢, eles bons et gracieux! Merci, mes parents !” 
3 Far. Do you hear him? It’s profane—profane 
3 
; 
+ 
} 
} 
sa) 


usual manner of old gentlemen making a speech 
at table.| And Iam one of the new! Give me 
chignons, artificial charms, purchased perfections, 
aides-toilette—in short, civilization. I do not sce 
why beings endowed with immortal souls should 
not repair the ravages of time with the appliances 
of art! [Resumes seat, self-satisfied. 

Beau. Very neat; but your argument does not 
matter with me. 

Jask. What does it matter, anyhow? What 
does anything matter [drinks] after dinner? 

Far. Arthur, your remarks are atheistical ! 
Eh! yes, yes. Atheistical! They remind me of 


. —quite profane ! 
Jack. (offers FARINTOSH cigar-case.] Do you? 
Far. No! Thanks. 
Jack. [lights cigar.] Ah! 
Far. Do you? 
Jack. I do everything. 
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6 SCHOOL. [Act I, Scene 1. | 


+ 
$ 
S 
the works of Burke, [slight pause] and Hare, |strait waist-coat! [In walking to and fro he : 
Tom Paine, Voltaire, and other persons beyond | touches shoe; looks down.] What's this? [Takes |¢ 
the social pale. Yes, yes! Arthur, I have found|shkoe up.] A shoe! A woman’s shoe? no! A |¢ 
a most attractive part: for you—an heiress. child’s shoe? no! A girl’s shoe—a pretty little |+ 

Beau. Ob, I don’t want money. shoe. It must belong to a pretty little foot, too! |¢ 

Jack. Not want money ! [Speaks so animatedly| Now what could bring a young girl into this wood |+ 
that FARINTOSH is startled.| You ought to be|for the purpose of losing her shoe? I wonder 
photographed. The man who does not want money | whom it belongs to? [Zooks R.] I should like to 
ought to be put in an album and kept there. find out the owner. [ Goes up. 

Far. It is Miss Naomi Tighe, a West Indian} Voice of Bella, R. Nummy! 4 
heiress, a young lady of fortune, without father| Voice of Naomi, R. Bella! [BELLA runs toc. |} 
or mother. Jrom UL. proscenium E.; NAOMI rums to Cc. from |$ 

Jack. Without father or mother, especially no|R. proscenium E. t 
mother! It’s a gorgeous thing under such circum-| Naomi and Bella. Oh! ¢ 
stances, matrimony. But why offerthis to Arthur? [They embrace as if exhausted by running. i 
Arthur don’t want it, but I do. Naomi. Ob, my darling, I thought I should t 

Far. She is staying at a school close by, kept| never see you again! That horrid cow! 
by an old college chum of mine. They are going| Beau. [aside.] They are both young girls, and 
to have a—an examination soon, and that will be|not bad looking. 
a capital occasion for taking you over to see the| Bel. I thought I should have died! } 
heiress—to—eh ? to see the heiress—ha, ha! yes,| Beau. [comes down, salutes.} Ahem! + 
yes! Eh? oh! Her guardian isone of myoldest| Naomi. [to BELLA.] This is the gentleman $ 
friends. | [All rise. |that shot the cow. 

Beau. I don’t care to see her, but I'll go with you. fi mes Seals spray ee ae 4s con- 

: used; hides the shoe behind his back. 

Enter SERVANTS, L. 2 E., as before, to remove! naomi. Yes, sir, you saved our lives—accept 


table and seats. The three GENTLEMEN to the : 
Front; JACK sees to his gun, and goes up R. and OT tae Peed en ic ees sae 
off R. 2 E., leisurely. Bel. When the great ugly cow ran after me— |f, 
Far. Arthur, whatis your friend going todo—eh?| Naomi. And you shot it! 
Beau. Kill a bird with a bullet. Oh! he’sa| Beau. [amazed.] I shot it? 

wonderful shot. : Bel. And Iran away for fear of being trampled 


Enter VAUGHAN, L. 2 E. oe Lae Oh 


Far. Vaughan? eh? Vaughan? [VAUGHAN | our lives! 
comes to him and offers his arm.) That's right.| Beau. Are you sure you have not lost anything 
Arthur, be punctual to dinner. Much pleased | else? 
with your friend. He, he! singularly facetious!| Bel. No. 


[Goes up R., affected skipping walk.| Aurevoir,| Naomi. [suddenly and quickly lifts her hand to 


, Sir, but for you we might have lost 


my boy, au revoir. her back hair. Innocently.] No. 
[Exit on VAUGHAN’S arm, R. 2 E. 
Beau. {alone.] Make the acquaintance of a Enter JACK, RB. 2 &. 


young lady all bread and butter and boarding-| Beau. Ah! I was in hopes that you had. Jack, 
school? Not ifI know it! True, in this case, no} was that you fired just now? | 

mother-in-law! No mother-in-law! Oh! no| Jack. Yes. t 
mother’s gentle accents—“‘ Is this the place, sir,| Beau. What have you got there? Birds? ¢ 
to which my daughter has been beguiled from the} Jack. [holds up overshoes.] No, boots. ; 
fold? Come home, my lamb, come home!” By Comes downc. | 
Jove, she might go home for me! Then the} Beau. Good gracious me! does it rain boots |% 
female friends: always at her elbow, with sug-| about here ? ve 
gestions as to where your house is deficient in just| Jack. As I was strolling along, I saw two young 
what everybody else makes it a specialty toj| girls running away from what the newspapers 
possess! Then herself: if you correct her, you are|call an “infuriated animal.” I fired, and down 

a mass of contradictions—and you are obstinate— | dropped the pursuer dead, out of compliment to 
that’s when you do not let her have her own way. | my shooting. I walked up to the scene of slaugh- 
[Ready for shot, R. 2 E.] Then the worry of queer|ter and secured this booty. At first sight I 
sensations; there is always a pain somewhere—a|thought they belonged to the defunct, but of 
flea sinking or a-swimming, a-floating or a-darting, | course that was impossi-bull. 

or a-shooting. [Shot of 8.2. BEAUFOy turns| Naomi. Then, sir, it was you who shot the 
up C. to look off R.2E. Screams of BELLA and|cow ? 
NAOMI Off R. Jack. Ye-as, I shot the cow—the cow was 4 


a .,| bull; but that is a detail. 
Enter BELLA, R. proscenium E., crossing to exit ee. : : 
L. proscenium.E. In crossing drops one shoe off ae [delighted.} You, and not this gentle 


; 
} 
+ 
[ 
atR.c. Exit L. Jack. If a bull is shot, what does it matter who ‘t 
} 
3 
+ 
$ 
o 
a 
$ 
> 
¢ 


BEAUFOY comes down c.| Ah! Then there is the| shot him—particularly to the bull ? 

rother—the brother of the girl whom you are| Beau. [aside, regarding BELLA.] I wish I had 
spooning—particularly if she is like him. The|shot him. Confound Jack, what luck he always 
thought will come upon you that he might have |has. . 
been she, and she might have been he. No! lover Jack. [holds up overshoes.] And now to find an 
is a species of lunacy, of which marriage is the | owner for these trophies from the field of war. 


358 bd 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 


Bel. Oh, they’re mine! 

Jack and Beau. [amazed.] Yours! 

Bel. Yes—that is, I was fetching them for Mrs. 

! Sutcliffe. 

Beau. [takes shoes from JACK to hand them to 
BeLLa.} Then [laughing lightly] Mrs. Sutcliffe’s 
foot is—is rather large. 

Jack. Mrs. Sutcliffe, who keeps the school here ? 

Naomi. Yes; we are her pupils. 

Bel. Not exactly. -I am a pupil-teacher. | 

Beau. How interesting! Cad up shoe.| If 
noe are Mrs. Sutcliffe’s, this cannot be her’s, 
too 


Bel. Oh, that’s mine ! 

[ Shows tip of foot for a second. 

Beau. [delighted.| Yours? [JACK and NAomMI 
exchange timid glances.) I am so glad to restore it. 

Bel. Oh, thanks! I did not know I had lost it. 
I must have been running away from the cow. 
[In taking shoe touches BEAUFOY’S hand, both 
starting slightly.] Thank you very much. 

[Puts shoe on. 

Jack, [to NAoMI.] May I know whom I have 
the pleasure of addressing ? 

Naomi. [bashfully.| My name is Naomi Tighe. 

Jack. [aside.] Naomi! 

Beau. M0 BELLA.] And your name? 

Bel. Bella. 

Beau. Ah! ~ 

Jack. [meaning Naomt’s red petticoat.) Ah! 
this is what attracted the bull. 

Naomi. You mustn’t look at me; I can’t bear 
to be looked at. 

Jack. How singular! [Zo BEAvUFoyY, who looks 
only at BELLA.] This is the very young girl that 
your uncle was speaking of. 

Beau. [bitterly.] Do you think her handsome ? 

Jack. Not bad, for an heiress! And the other? 

Beau. Charming ! 

Bel. You will please not tell Mrs. Sutcliffe any- 
thing about it, for she is nervous, and it might do 
her harm. 

Naomi. Here comes the school. 

Beau. ¥? JACK.] Let us retire. 

Jack. 
|} ${ gallop. 

Enter, u. 2. E., all the SCHOOL GIRLS, crossing to 
exit R. 2 E., followed by DR. and MRs. Sut- 
CLIFFE. NAOMI and BELLA follow them off R. 
2 8., BELLA going with down-cast eyes until she 
reaches the entrance, where she suddenly turns 
to $% BEAUFOY, but perceiving that he is look- 
ing nt her, she drops her eyes and exits R. 2 E. 
Enter KRUX, L. 2 E., stopping there to scowl at 
BEAUFOY. BEAUFOY ed 
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stops, looking eagerly after her. . 


Lapse of eight days. 


AQT ITI. 
SceENE.—School-room. 
Discover BELLA, seated up B., by window 
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o. Let us stop and see them take their} 


BELLA, step for 
Step, til he reaches the 2d grooves, where he 


1 Jacing 
R., with basket of. peas in pod in her lap, putting 
the shelled peas on the table before her into 
bowl. 

Bel. [sings.] ‘‘ There is no one I love but theo.” 
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Enter NAOMI, R. U. E., to lean in at window. 


Nummy ! 


Naomi. What are you doing, Bella? 

Bel. Shelling peas. 

Naomi. What else ? 

Bel. Thinking. 

Naomi. Thinking of the overshoes ? 

Bel. Only a little, only a little. Ah! [Sighs. 

Naomi. TL have been dreaming all night long, 
and woke up feeling quite hysterical. I have been 
trying to walk it off in the shrubbery, but it’s no 


use. 

Bel. I don’t know that we are old enough to 
think o7 such things. 

Naomi. I’m eighteen. How old are you? 

Bel. I don’t know. 

Naomi. I knew two girls who were married 
when they were nineteen—some people have such 
luck! How’s this? You are not dressed for the 
company’s coming ! 

Bel. I have got my Sunday frock on. 

Naomi. Now you know you can have anything 
you want of mine! [Reproachfully, eats peas. 

an What are you doing? Oh, they are not 
nice 

Naomi, Yes, they are—when nobody is looking. 

h! [Exit R. U. E. 


Enter Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, R. D. 


Mrs. S. What are you doing there, Bella? 

Bel. Shelling peas, ma’am. 

Mrs. S. Shelling peas in the school-room ? 

Bel. They are so crowded in the kitchen. But 
I can take them away again. 

Prepares to remove bowl and basket. 

Mrs. S. [comes down R. ©. a litile.| It is nearly 
time for Mr. Farintosh and his friends to be here. 
I should like to inspect the school here. Where 
are the young ladies? _ 

Bel. [rises.] If you please, here are the young 
ladies. [Hands off the bowl and basket at R. D. 


Enter SCHOOL GIRLS, R. D, coming down R., and 
across front, to take places L. MRS. SUTCLIFFE, 
at C., examines each with her eye-glass up, stop- 
ping any whose appearance is not to her taste. 
Each courtesies before her and just after passing 
her. Enter HETTY, R. D.; she comes down. MRS. 
SUTCLIFFE stops her. 


Mrs. S. We have a question to put to you, my 
dear; what are you going to answer ? 

Het. [all in abreath.| They cut off his head and 
put him in prison. 

Mrs. S. They put him in prison and cut off his 
head. That will do very nicely indeed. [HETTY 
goes L. to her place, midway of back row of desks. 


Enter NAOMI, R. D., coming down same as others. 


Miss Tighe, you have been crying. 

Naomi. No, I have not! 

Mrs. S. (startled.} Eh! You should say, ‘‘ You 
are mistaken.” 

Naomi. So you are! 

[ Goes to Seat L., front desk, front end. 

Til. [next to Naomi.] Crying! In tears! 

Mil. [ front end of back desk.| Tears, of course. 
She couldn’t cry cucumbers, could she? [NaAomr 
turns to have a wrangle with her. Business. Some 
GIRLS are eating cake on the sly, others reading 
books, drawing on slates, ete. 

Naomi. [to M1LLy.] Mind your own business ! 
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8 SCHOOL. - [Act II, Scene 1. a 


Enter LAURA, R. D., sleepily, coming down R. Dr. 8S. pee) How is it that Bella is not in ht 
Mrs. S. Laura! last again! her place “re oth _ a 
Laura. [yawns and puts her hand lazily up to| Enter BELLA, R. D., coming down R., timidly. iN 
her mouth, languidly.] Somebody must be last, Ij Bella. Iam here, sir. [BEAUFOY recognizes her |} i 
suppose! [Goes to second seat in back row from| With pleasure, half turning in his chair. sk 
front end, and is sleepy, elbow on desk, etc. Exit} Mrs. S. [after whispering with DR. SUTCLIFFE, |t =: 
BELLA, R. D. : to FARINTOSH.] Mr. Farintosb, will you permit 4 
Mrs. S. { faces GIRLS.] Young ladies, this is to | ™é to introduce to you Miss Tighe ? | ae 
be merely a preliminary examination, serving as| _ ar. [rises.] Tighe—Tighe! yes, yes. [Runs |} »: 
practice to the one intended to be held during the | 20” C., and turning R. takes‘ BELLA by the hand.| z 


month. Mr. Percy Farintosh, a friend of the|My dear Miss Tighe, most happy. Iam very well '} =! 


doctor’s, has done us the honor to be accompa- | known to your guardian—very well known. <i 
nied by his nephew, my Lord Beaufoy, the owner| _ rs. S. I beg pardon, Mr. Farintosh. [Comes |}: 
of half a county. down C., and looks Jjiercely at BELLA, who ts con- t 
Naomi. [guickly.] Which half? 3 Asser That is not Miss Tighe! Bella, how could |} 3 
Mil. (quickly.| And which county ? 7 you iM 
ne Is Ay. real lord ? . Dr. S. [comes down R. C., and takes BELLA'S a 
Mrs. S. A real lord? of course, my child. hand, to prevent MRS. SUTCLIFFE sending her out |} 1 | 
Naomi. But a real real lord? of the room.| Gentlemen, this is our best pupil. 
Til. [aside to the GIRLS.) I wonder what a lord | Bella, my child, go take your accustomed place at |} i: 
is like? the head of the class.. (Jack almost claps his i 
Naomi. Flesh and blood, like any other man. |ands. Brau¥oy ts pleased, and whispers to\} 
Mil. Only more “ blood.” [Bell of x. |DR. SUTCLIFFE, who nods. Mrs. SUTCLIFFE |} 4; 
Mrs. S. Silence in the class. Here is the com- | ”eswmes her seat, disgusted. BELLA seated upper |} i 
pany. end, front desk. rs 


Enter JACK, BEAUFOY, FARINTOSH and DOCTOR, DUG OIS TOTICE RENEE. BEDE 08 FONE, Bay yo 


: aside.} Bravo! [ALL look at Naomi, who pre- 13 =: 

R. D. NAOMI tries to attract JACK’s and BEAU- tends it was not Bs who spoke. 4 
FOY’s attention. 
td 


Beau. [to FARINTOSH.] Attractive girls, uncle? 
Beau. (to JacK.] That’s the cow young lady. Far. Delightful, de-light-ful! [Aside.] Can't 
Jack. The one that had the attack of bullock ! | distinguish a feature ! 


n 
Dr. S. [to Mrs. SUTCLIFFE.] My love, allow; Dr. S. Hem! [Raps on desk for silence.} We? ; 
me to present to you Lord Beaufoy. will begin with Ancient History—hem, Ancient (+ 
[ Usual salutes exchanged. |History! [FARINTOSH throws up one leg on the | 
Girls. [whisper.] 'That’s Lord Beaufoy. other and nurses it. BEAUFOY looks at BELLA. 
Dr. S. Mr. Percy Farintosh. And Mr. Poyntz. | JAcK exchanges side glances with NAoMI. 
Naomi. (quickly, aside.] Poyntz! Poyntz! Mrs. S. Doctor, as we are rather late, and the 
[ Writes it on her slate. | dinner will be punctual, perhaps it may be as well | 
Far. (to Dr. SUTCLIFFE.}] Might I take the|to condense as much as possible this preliminary | 
liberty to address a few words—eh, eh? Yes, | examination. ! 
y 


es. [Jack and BEAUFOY, R. C., seated. Dr. S. Very well, my dear; just what I was | 
Dr. S. With pleasure. about todo. [Aloud.] We will begin with Ro- | 
Far. [goes L. C., eye-glass in play, runs along|man History. [Faint chuckle.) Roman. History. | 
up and down front of desks, unable to distinguish | [TILLY rises.] Under what different forms were | 
the GirLS.) Delightful, delightful! [Jack and|the Romans governed ? | 

BEAUFOY chat with Mrs. SUTCLIFFE and Dr.| Til. First there were the Dictators or Kings, i 
SUTCLIFFE, looking round.] My dear young ladies! | then the Consuls, then the Triumvirate, then the if 
It is thanks to the kind permission of my old and | Decemvirii— [Sits confused. | 
endeared friends, the doctor and Mrs. Sutcliffe,| Far. Wonderful! [Mrs. SUTCLIFFE turns to { 
that Iam emboldened to express my thanks for| him smiling, self-satisfied 


the honor of participating in this—this— Dr. S. [to next GIRL. ] " After Romulus had be- | 
Beau. Inspection ? come the ruler, did he not form a species of private . 
Jack. Review ? army ? | 


Far. Yes, yes. In this inspection, review—/ Girl. [rises.] There were three hundred young 


eh, eh! men who attended bim on all occasions. _[ Sits. 
Dr. S. Examination. . Beau. [aside to JACK.] A sort of life-guard. 
Far. Exactly. In this examination. I regard; Jack. [toBEauUFOyY.] Without bootsor breeches! 
it as one of the proudest privileges of my life. Beau. Cool to fight in. ¢ 
Dr. S. [shakes FARINTOSH’S hand.) My dear| Jack. And convenient in fording rivers. : 
friend. Dr. S. [to next GIRL.) In the reign of what | 
Mrs. S. [takes FARINTOSH’S hand.| Dear Mr. | king was it that Belisarius fought ? | 
Farintosh. | Girl. In the reign of Justinian, year 561. | 


Far. [reswmes speech.] I feel like one who stands| Dr. S. [to next GIRL.] Who was Belisarius? 
in a parterre of flowers, where the colors are audi-} Girl. A famous general, who conquered large 


r 


ble and the perfume is-—is visible. territories for his country. ‘3 
Dr. S. Very graceful ! Dr. S. Mention how he was rewarded. : oy 
Mrs. S. So poetical! Laura. [sleepily.| They deprived him of his | 


Jack. (aside.| Broken-winded. [To BEAUFOY, | dignities, [MILLY points to her eyes] and put his | 
meaning MRS. SUTCLIFFE.] Fine old girl, that. | eyes out ! 


_ Beau. (to Jack.) The girls are not so pretty as|_ Jack. [to BEAUFoyY.] That must have been done 
I expected, by the samples we have seen. by a committee of the period. 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] 


Beau. Hence originated the practice of “ going} Dr. S. [to BELLA.] And what is her magnitude? 


| it blind.” {[FARINTOSH ts greatly amused by the 
GIRL’s answer. 


glish History. 
Hem! In what garments were the ancient Druids 
clothed? [Some of the GIRLS titter and then 
preternaturally solemn. BEAUFOY and JACK exz- 


what I mean to say. No, no, no! What 
mean to say was, When was the ceremony of mar- 

riage first solemnized in churches ? 

a [the GIRLS rise.] In the reign of oon the 
i it. 


Beau. [aside to JACK.] They all know that. 
Jack. [aside to BEAUFOY.] And all single girls, 
too! Frightful! But how the proprie qui 
maribus they remember it all, f can’t understand. 
Beau. [aside.| It’s all a cram. 

Dr. S. By whom were the Britons conquered ? 
Naomi. They never were conquered. They 
would sooner die first ! [Slaps the table. 
Jack. A girl of spirit. [FARINTOSH is delighted, 
and BEAUFOY has to hold him down from going L. 
Dr. S. In whose reign was the American Dec- 
laration of Independence made ? 

Mil. In the reign of July the Fourth! [ALL 
laugh; FARINTOSH rushes to L., to shake MILLY’s 
hand, but BEAUFOY follows and brings him back 
to former place. 

Bel. [rises.] In the reign of George the pe 


ts. 
| Dr. S. Name the principal leader, general and 
| prime spirit of that rebellion. 
| Girl. [rises.] Oliver Cromwell. Sits. 
Girl. [rises.| George Washington. Sits. 
Dr. S. State what resulted to him f 


; on bread and water till he promised to be good! 
| [Sits down. FARINTOSH rushes across as before, 
| and is brought back by BEAUFOY. After sitting, 
_ he ts about to get up once or twice again, unable 
. to repress his amusement. General laughter. 

Dr. S. (coughs, and sponges his face with hand- 
kerchief.| We will now direct our attention to— 
to Astronomy. Astronomy, gentlemen. How far 
is the moon from the earth ? 
| Naomi. (looking at Jack, imattentively.] It 
depends upon the weather ! [Sighs.] Ah! 

Dr. S. Bella, my dear? 

Bel. [rises.] The mean distance of the moon 
from the earth is two hundred and thirty-six 


Se a 


¢; 


' 


Se ee 


| 
if 


- {| thousand, eight hundred and forty-seven miles. 


. | Far. Good gracious! | 
. [ Bye-glass up to admire BELLA. 
s Dr. S. [pleased.| I told you Bella was our best 


i 
mia 
\ 


' $! pupil. at is the diameter of the moon ? 
' Bel. The apparent diameter of the moon varies, 
¢+| but her real diameter is two thousand, one hun- 
dred and forty-four miles. 
Far. Immense! 
Naomi. [to TILLy.] Why do they call the 
moon ‘‘ her ” ? 
Til. Because she is a lady. ; 
Naomi. Why a lady? 
Mil. Because she has a sun. 
Naomi. Then the more shame for her to be out 
80 late o’ nights. 
| Mi. But consider her age. 


b 
+ 


»_ 


Dr. S. We will now give our attention to En-|ical knowledge of that young lady is perfectly 
[Turns 8.] To English History. | fabulous—yes, yes, fabulous. 


look Enter KRUX, R. D., coming to MRS. SUTCLIFFE. 


9 


Bel. About one-fifth that of the earth. [Sits. 
Far. Stupendous! im-mense! The astronom- 


Krux. [whispers to Mrs. SUTCLIFFE.] The 


change smiles. Mrs. SUTCLIFFE touches DR. Sut-| dinner is ready, ma’am. The servant did not like 
CLIFFE’s arm meaningly.] No, that is not exactly to come up to inform you. 
I did| Mrs. S. My dear doctor, we will not proceed 


any further at present. The musical portion of 
the examination will take place in the drawing- 
room after dinner. (GIRLS sise.}] Mr. Krux, 
[whtspers to KRUxX] Mr. Farintosh’s friend having 
brought a friend, there will be one more at table 
than we expected there would be, so that if you 
would not mind— Smiles. 

Krux. [aside.] I see. (Aloud, cringingly.] Oh, 
don’t mind me! Iam of no consequence. 

Mrs. S. Oh, I know how good you are! [TZo 
GIRLS.] So, until after dinner, you will resume 
your studies. 

Far. Charming! [BEAuroy looks at BELLA. 
FARINTOSH gives his arm to Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, 
and exits with her, BR. D., kissing his hand to the 
GIRLS. JACK and DR. SUTCLIFFE exeunt same. 
DR. SUTCLIFFE touches BEAUFOY, who rouses 
himself from looking at BELLA, R., and exits RB. D. 

Mil. { am so glad they are gone. 

Til. So am I. 

[GIRLS laugh, talk, exchange books noisily. 

Kruz. [aside.] They will dine without me. 
And such a good dinner, too. I had kept my 
appetite. [Aloud.] Silence, ladies! [GrrxLs laugh. 

Naomi. [turns to M1tiy.] She’s got my slate- 
pencil. 

Mil. Thain’t! 


Het. [stands upon chair.| They cut off hishead} Naomi. You have! 
and put him in the dark room, where he was fed| Mil. [quickly.] I hain’t, hain’t, hain’t! 


Krux. Silence! do you hear? Miss Laura, 
take your elbows off the table. Heads up! 
you cannot keep your eyes open in daylight, you 
had better carry your head to the pump. 

Naomi. To which pump? [ALL laugh. Krux 
turns to go up C., Shows his chalked back. ALL 
laugh again. 

Mii. Ha, ha! he’s been powdering himself for 
dinner. 

Til. No, it’s flour—he’s been kissing the cook. 

Naomi. I pity the cook! 

Krux. Are you all mad? [Scowls.] Do you see 
anything in me to laugh at? [Sees chalk, snarl- 
ingly.| Who put that on? [Calls.] Bella, go and 
get me a brush! Do you not hear me? [BELLA 
rises, slowly, painfully, by an effort.) Bring me a 
brush! [BELLA slowly crosses and exits R. D., 
ashamed; GIRLS murmur.) Silence! What's the 
height of the Chimborazo mountains ? 

Til. [rises.] Four hundred miles-—I mean, four 
hundred yards. [ Sits. 

Kruz. [to Naomi.] How high are the Chim- 
borazo mountains ? 

Naomi. [rises.] I don’t know. 

Krux. Then you must learn. 

Naomi. I can’t learn. [Sits, aside.] I could cry 
my eyes out to be at dinner with him ! 


Enter BELLA, RB. D., with brush in hand, com- 
ing down to L. C. 6 
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Kruz. Ah! there you are, Bella; come, brush me. | 
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Bella. [slowlylays brush on table.) I can’t do that. [Laughs. | But the two things do get mistaken 


Girls. What a shame! 


or one another and mixed up sometimes. [Zm- 


Krua. Silence! Don’t you know who you are?|barrassed.] But why did they not send one of 


Bella. I am not a servant! 

Kruz. You can shell peas, then why not brush 
coats? [Zhumbs in vest arm-holes, haughtily.| Do 
you know who I am? 

Naomi. (rises.] You are a beast! Bella is here 
to teach ladies, and not to brush blackguards! 
Girls, don’t let us put up with his impudence! 
{All the GIRLS seize slates and books, and KRUxX 
puts up his arms, cowering, to shield his face. 


Enter DR. and MRS. SUTCLIFFE, R. D. Picture. 


Lapse of two hours. 


ACT III. 


SCENE.—Gardens. Gasdown. Moonlight ready, 
R. U. E. Discover BEAUFOY on stool, R. C., burie 
in thought, facing R. Piano, lively tune, played 
off R. at intervals. 

Beau. [dreamily.] By Jove, this is an awfully 
pretty place! rustic, lovely, full of serenity and 
all the rest of it. Ah! everything is so different 
from what it is in the city. What are large cities, 
after all, but agglomerations of bricks and mor- 
tar? While the country is made up of grass, and 
flowers, peeeand between each word) and fruit, 


and buds, and—([long pause] mushrooms, and 
truffies—truffles, and—all that sort of thing. The 
shooting is better, too, in the country! That 


dinner was good—awfully good! So it is eight 
hundred—eight hundred and something miles to 
the ear forget the odd hundreds and thou- 
sands. ee ises.] A singular little girl, that! 
[ Walks ee urely.| Fresh as nature, [R. by 
garden-bed| and innocent as—moss. I wonder 
who she is? She’s so different from the—hem! 
persons one sees at Paris and Vienna, and the 
tremendous tiger-lilies one meets in town. Oh, 
simplicity, sweet simplicity, how shockingly you 
are neglected in this nineteenth century! She 
don’t seem to be a pupil, like the other young 
ladies. I don’t think much of that Miss Naomi 
Tighe. Ah! uncle will be awfully disappointed 
again there. [Feels tn pocket.] Oh, Jack has got 
my cigar-case. I'll go find him 


| [ZoR. proscenium E., nearly runs against BELLA. 


Enter BELLA, R. proscenium E., jug in hand. 


Bel. Oh! 

Beau. I beg your pardon. [ Salutes. 

Bel. Ah! you nearly made me drop the jug. 

[Evinces great nervousness about the hands. 

Beau. I am so sorry. 

Bel. [to u. c.] Oh, it is of no consequence ! 

Beau. [c.] May I ask where you are going ? 

Bel. Cook used more milk than she expected 
for dinner, and I— 

Beau. Are going for more. 
afraid to go alone ? 

Bel. Afraid? It is only across the meadow. 

Beau. I thought they had the milk more con- 
venient in the country—carried it about in cows. 
No, no, I don’t mean that! 
I mean, I thought they kept it on the premises— 
drew it up in a bucket out of a well. 

Bel. Milk out of a well? 

Beau. Oh, no! that’s water. To be sure, water. 


And were you not 


(Laughs confused.) | fuse 


the servants ? 

Bel. Oh, they are. all so busy, and I was doing 
nothing ! 

Beau. Ah! you find it amusing? 

: Bel. [fainitly.] No, my lord, I am not a pupil 
ere. 

Beau. Not a pupil ? 

Bel. No, my lord. Mrs. Sutcliffe took me in 
here out of charity. 

Beau. [lifts his hat.] God bless Mrs. Sutcliffe ! 

Bel. And to please the doctor. 

Beau eve hat.| I mean, God bless the doctor! 
Bel. They are both more than kind to me, and 
I owe everything I have in the world to them. 
ea Do your mother and father approve of 
is 

Bel. Alas! I have no father or mother. 

Beau. An orphan ? 

Bel. Yes. 

Beau. Ah! what an interesting girl. 

Bel. I never knew my father. My mother died 
in the village close by, when I was young. Mrs. 
Marsh, a good woman of the place, took me and 
brought me up. 

Beau. Does she live? 

Bel. No. Mrs. Marsh died when I was eight 
years old. 

Beau. Confound the good people—they always 
die. I suppose it is to make room for the bad ones. 
7 Bel. That was my first sorrow. Then I came 

ere. 

Beau. You are an excellent scholar. 

Bel. I have tried hard to learn, so that I shall 
not be a burden to any one when I grow up. 

Beau. You must have some favorite among the 
school girls ? 


Bel. ae and her face brightens.| Yes, 
Nummy 
Beau. “Nummy”! What a singular name. 


[The moonlight 2s gradually let on, first up ah, 
L.2E., and gradually to cover whole of L. 2 XE. 
and L. 32 

Bel. Oh, I mean Naomi-—Miss Tighe—the best 
girl in school. 

Beau. She is rich ? 

Bel. Yes, and she is good as ‘she i is rich. So only 
fancy how much money she must have! She, too, 
is an orphan. Perhaps that is the reason why we 
have such a liking for one another. For we are 
very different in some things; she is very rich, and 
I—( pause] am not. 

Beau. Not rich? Wee .] How these great 
natures misunderstand themselves. 

Bel. Oh, I have quite forgotten my errand! 

Beau. Never mind it. Let the milk get itself. 
I mean, is it far from here to the moon? No, [ 
don’t mean—I meant, is it far to go for the milk ? 

Bel. Only across the field. 

Beau. That’sa pity. Ah! may I g0 with you? 

Bel. My lord, it’s so much trouble 

Beau. Oh, dear, no! The milk about here is so 
pure that it is 0 pleasure to walk with it. [Per- 
ceives his mistake, » quickly.) I mean, eee con- 

what a lovely night ! the moon is so bright! | 
How far did you say it was from this dark spot * | 
the moon ? 

Bel. Two hundred and thirty-six ——e 
eight hundred and forty-seven miles. 
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Beau. That's a great way off. 
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Jack. Using up my friend’s cigars. Pity you 


Bel. [playfully.|] Isn’t it kind of the moon to; were not my friend. 


shine down upon us from such a distance ? 

Beau. Not at all! the grass is so soft and 
pleasant, that the moon could not help herself. 
Will you let me carry the jug ? 

Bel. Oh, my lord, so much trouble ! 

Beau. Ob, dear, no! I should like it above 
everything. [Zakes jug.] Will you allow me to 
offer you my arm ? 

Bel. I don’t like to— 
| Beau. You should not conceive dislikes so sud- 


denly. 
Bel. Oh, it is not that; but— [Bell, R., softly 


| 
| strikes nine. BELLA, om BEAUFOY’S arm, stops 
| 


_him up c. They look at their shadows.) What 
long shadows the moon casts. There I am. 
| Beau. And there I am. 

Bel. So tall, so high. 
| Beau. So are you. 
| Bel. But not so tall as you. 

' Beau. Yet you are nearer the skies! 
[moves a little aside] we are parted again. 
Bel. [steps to BEAUFOY’S side.] And now we 
are joined together. Wonderful things, shadows ; 

are they not? 

Beau. ‘And pleasant, when they lie before us. 

Bel. I often wonder what they are made of, and 

what they mean. 

Beau. No one knows, except poets—and paint- 
-ers—and—lovers—and they know everything; 
and what they do not know they fecl. See, we 
are divided again. 

Bel. [has touched the jug with her hand.| Nay, 
the jug unites us. — 
tenderly, but sadly.] Only for the mo- 


See! 


Beau. 
ment. [Leads her up to D., set flat.} Only for the 
moment. [Ezit, with BELLA on his arm, D. in 
set fiat. 


Enter JACK POYNTZ, R. proscenium E., smoking 
cigar, in fatigue-cap and soldier's overcoat. 
Crosses, seats himself in swing, L., and slowl 
swings himself. Piano heard off B., as before. 


| Jack. Jolly nice girls, these. That Miss Tighe 
_ is a girl of spirit—pitched into that infernal teacher 
like a good ’un—dquite right, too! She is pretty, 
too! I wonder if she is clever? The two things 
don’t often go together. When nature makes a 
pretty woman, she puts all the goods into the shop- 
window. I feel as strange in such a quiet retreat 
as a dash of brandy in a glass of milk. My short 
stay in these female infantry barracks makes me 
feel like going to church when a fellow isn’t used 
to it. What’s the quotation? Ah! “they who 
came to court remained to pray.” 


Enter NAOMI, R. 3 E., with her hands held up over 
head, with her white cloak all over her head and 
shoulders, so as to appear about six feet tall. 


Naomi. Booh! 

Jack. [very quietly.) Here’s a ghost. This is 
really interesting. I am fond of ghosts—particu- 
larly ghosts in petticoats. Hum! [Mock solemn- 
y. If you are the departed spirit of my late 

iend, come back to inform me that you nave left 
me some money, pray mention it at once. 


ea a ae 


| 
| 
Comes down c.| Weren't you frightened ? 


Jack. [rises.] Oh, awfully ! 
| Naomi. What are you doing there ? 


Naomi. (drops her hands and discovers herself.| Jack. Ya-as! 


Naomi. Why? 

Jack. To have one. 

Naomi. Fie! (Laughingly.] I have been in the 
shrubbery, frightening the girls—but it was very 
slow work. I would rather stay and talk with you. 

Jack. [tosses cigar aside.|] I am so flattered. 

Naomi. Oh, 1f you talk like that I shall run 
away! [Hzit. Pause. Re-enter.| Don’t you come 
after me. 

Jack. [R. C.] Not for worlds. : 

ass [comes down c.] I can’t make you out 
at all. 

Jack. Why not ? 

Naomi. Why, you speak truths as if they were 
fibs, and fibs as if they were truths. I like to hear 
you talk. 

Jack. (bows.] The fibs or the truths? 

Naomi. Both. Have you ever been married? 

Jack. Never. 

Naomi. What are you ? 

Jack. Nothing. It’s the occupation I am most 
fitted for. 

Naomi. Oh, you must be something! 

Jack. No. 

Naomi. What were you before you were what 
you are now ? 

Jack. A little boy; but I got nothing for it—not 
even birched. | 

Naomi. Mr. Farintosh was saying at table that 
you had been in the army. Were you a horse- 
soldier or a foot-soldier.? 

Jack. A foot-soldier—a very foot-soldier. 

Naomi. And that you were 1n the Crimea ? 

Jack. Ya-as, I was there. 

Naomi. At the battle of Inkermann ? 

Jack. Ya-as. 

Nuomi. Then why didn’t you mention it ? 

Jack. Not worth while. There were so many 
other fellows there. 

Naomi. Did you fight ? 

Jack. Ya-as, I fought. 

Naomi. Weren’t you frightened ? 

Jack. Immensely. 

Naomi. Then why did you stay ? 

Jack. Because I hadn’t the pluck to run away. 

Naomi. Did they pay you me for fighting ? 

Jack. No. But then I didn’t do much fighting, 
so that I was even with them in that respect. 

Naomi. I wish I was a man! 

Jack. I don’t. 

Naomi. Why not? — 

Jack. I much prefer you as you are. | 

Naomi. Now, if you talk like that, I shall run 
away ! 

Jack. [carelessly.] Don’t. The world is so large, 
that a diamond may easily be lost in it. 


Naomi. [aside.] Lovely! per-fect-ly lovely! 
Clasps her hands in ecstusy. -Aloud.] Are you 
fond of reading ? | 


Jack, Ya-as—middling. 

Naomi. Did you ever read *‘ Othello” ? 

Jack. Ya-as. But I don’t think it nice reading 
for young ladies. 

Naomi. Othello told Desdemona of the dangers 
he had passed and the battles he had won. 
Othello was a nigger and did 
not mind bragging. - 

Naomi. But it must have been pleasant for 
Desdemona. 
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Jack. Humph! a black look-out. 

Naomi. Like looking at your husband through 
a piece of smoked glass. 

Jack. Asif he were a planet. 

Naomi. Or a heavenly body. 

[Looks tenderly at JACK. 

Jack. Shall we take a walk ? 

Naomi. I don’t like to— 

Jack. [offers arm.| Oh! you will find it go easy. 
I am not too tall. [Piano plays, R. 

Naomi. No, I like to look up to you. Tell me 
if I Jean on you too much. | 

Jack. Oh! I can carry a good deal of weight in 
that way. Are you comfortable ? 


Naomi. Yes, your shoulder does capitally as a 


head-rest. [NAOMI, 0” JACK’S arm, exits L. pro- 
scenium EE. 


Enter BEAUFOY and BELLA, D. in Set flat, with jug. 


Bel. We are soon back. 

Beau. Iam sorry to say we are. 

Bel. Let me deprive you of the jug. 
_ Beau. And must you go and leave me now ? 
~ Bel. I must—but I will be back again. 

Enter KRUX, R., coming down R. 
If you will stay there, you will see me presently. 

Beau. [is about to give jug to BELLA, when he 
sees KRUx, forces jug into Krvux’s hand.| Here 
youll do. Carry that into the kitchen. | 

Bel. Oh, my lord! [Confused.] I—I won't be a 
minute. [Takes jug from KRux, and runs off R. 
proscenium RF. 

Beau. I beg pardon. You are— 

Krux. Krux, my lord. 

Beau. I mistook you in the dark for— 

Kruz. For one of the female servants? Very 
natural! A fine night, my lord. 

Beau. Yes. Good-night ! 

Krux. Good-night, my lord! [BEAUFoyY turns 
Srom him, he goes up R.} Ah! 

[Baxit R. 3E., scowling. 
Enter BELLA, R. proscenium E. 


Beau. I am so glad you are returned. 

Bel. I made all the haste I could. 

Beau. Theshrubbery runs all around the garden? 

Bel. It does, my Jord. 

Beau. Will you take my arm again? Will you 
think of me sometimes when I am far away? — 

Bel. Oh, yes! There is no one, after a first in- 
terview, with whom I liked conversation so much. 

- You are the first— 

Beau. Yes? 

Bel. The first lord I ever knew. 

Beau. And you the first little lady that ever I 
cared for. [Going L. with BELLA. KRUX appears 
Rk. 3E., spying.| I shall be very sad when I go 
away from here to-night. | 

Bel. Sad? 

Beau. Yes. 

Bel. Why? [They exeunt L. proscenium E., 
while BELLA is looking up for answer to her 
question. 

Krux. [runs down R. and to c.}] Where’s Mrs. 
Sutcliffe? ‘My lord,” indeed! he mistook me in 
the dark for a female servant! Wait a bit! 
shall see, we shall see! [Runs off R. 3 E. 


proscenium E. - 
Laura. Where is Bella ? 
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pos of shooting—he, he !—these school girls have 


me! 


shouldn’t do that, should he, now? 
Enter KRvUx, R. 3 E., and VAUGHAN, R. proscen- 
We g 


Enter SCHOOL GIRLS, LAURA, TILLY, eéfc., R. your entertainment of the day. By the way, one 
| | word. Theodore is not well. He drank too much 


Til. With Lord Beaufoy! odious little flirt! change horrified looks} much too much! [have , 


64 


ooo 


{Act TT, Scene 1. 


Why, when one has a lord, he ought to be divided 
up amongst the rest of us. 


Enter MILLY, L. 3 E., to opening C., and down C. 


Mil. Girls! [ALL come to c. 
All. What? 
' Mil. Hush! [Bell strikes ten.| Here she is! 
[ALL go to L. front. 


Enter BELLA on BEAUFOY’S arm, L. 3 E., cross- 
ing to exit R. 3 E., each looking at the other 
affectionately. 


Laura. Well, there, I never! 

Til. Nor I! 

Mil. But I should like to! 
that Bella! 


Enter Krux, L. 3 £., looking after BELLA, and 
coming to C., followed by NAOMI on J ACK’S arm. 
When they come to C., JACK pushes Krux front 
out of the way. 


Jack. Take care! thank you! [Crosses to exit 
with NAOMI, R. 3E.; Krux slowly follows them off. 

Til. And them, too! 

Mil. You mean they four! 


Enter DR. and Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, R. proscenium 
E., followed by FARINTOSH, in overcoat, putting 
on gloves. 


Dr. S. Oh! stop to have a glass of sherry and 
a sandwich. 

Far. Ycannot. This letter from my lawyer is 
most important. IfI drive over at once, I shall 
be able to get my things together and catch the 
night train. Yes, yes, on this may depend the 
most important act of my life. Let me thank you 
aa for the most charming and instructive day 
I have spent in this place. Eh, eh? 


Enter‘: Jack and BEAUFOY, RB. 3 E., and come 
down. JACK down R., BEAUFOY down c. 


Good-night, and wish me many happy returns. 
[Gotng R., rums against JACK. To Jack.] Ah, 

rthur, one word with you. I shall take the car- 
riage, so you and your friend can ‘valk over. The 
night is fine, and—yes, yes. Apropos, they tell me 
that Mr. Poyntz has been paying markéd atten- 
tion to the heiress—eh, eh? Miss Tighe, whom 
you have been neglecting for a Miss Bella. 
Arthur, such—yes, yes! Arthur, I regard such 
conduct as highly reprehensible. {[ With no stop 
but change of tone to kindly one.| God bless you! 

Mrs. S. [to JAcK.] At any time, Mr. Poyntz, 
most happy to see you. 

Far. Poyntz? Mr. Poyntz? Ah! [Goes toc. 
and meets BEAUFOY. To BEAUFOY.] I need not 
say that my box is at your service any time you 
feel inclined to come down to shoot here. Apro- 


The impudence of 


——— 


wonderful eyes! they see everything—just like 
They tell me that Arthur has been paying 
all his attentions to one named Miss Bella. He 
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ium E., coming to Cc. behind ALL. 

Very wrong of him, very wrong! oe to DR. | 
UTCLIFFE and takes his hands. To Dr. SUT- | 
CLIFFE.] My dear Mr. Sutcliffe, many thanks for 


wine at dinner, [Mrs. and Dr. SUTCLIFFE e2- 
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been watching him—he is breaking fast. You must 
take great care of him, or we shall lose bim. [Turns 
L., VAUGHAN at his right elbow, Krux on his left.] 
Young ladies, good-night! [Lifts his hat.] Re- 
ceive the thanks of a man old enough to be the 
father of anybody present excepting my good 
friends, the doctor and Mrs. Sutcliffe—he, he! 
[Takes KRvx’s arm.] Vaughan, have you ordered 
the carriage round to the door? [Perceives his 
error, takes VAUGHAN’S arm.} I-—I beg par- 
don, Yes, yes. The dark, and—and—quite so! 


Enter NAOMI, L. 2 E., and remains among the 
—— who express vexation at her. 


Au revoir! God bless you very much! I declare, 
I feel quite young again—ha, ha! [skipping up 
C. on VAUGHAN’S arm] quite young. [At R.2 E. ] 
Good-by ! 

All. Good-night. 

Jack. {to BEAUFOY.] Arthur! [They meet up 
c. Krux whispers to Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, who dis- 
plays amazement and horror, and looks at BEAU- 
Foy fiercely.) Arthur, I am surprised at your 
paying your attentions so openly to that little 
B 


Beau. Have I behaved so very badly ? 

Jack. Oh, awful! Do whatever you like with 
a girl, but don't get her talked about. 

Beau. Humph, not my doctrine ! 

Jack. Ah, you belong to the old satyrical 
school. 

Beau. And you to the modern cynical. 

Jack. It’s Faust and Marguerite over again. 

Beau. I know where to look for the Mephis- 
topheles. 

Jack. Oh! Mephistopheles be— 

Beau. It is unnecessary. He is so already. 


Enter BELLA, L., but the GIRLS turn away from 
her. She is confused. 


How are you getting on with the heiress? 

Jack. She talks like a goldfinch. 

Beau. Here, give me a cigar. 

Cae and JACK light ci 

Jack. Doctor and ladies all, good-night 

Beau. I echo my friend—good-night! [Aside, 
looking af Betta.}] Though [ think J may say 
au revoir! (Exit armin arm with JACK, D. in flat. 

Mrs. S. [to Krux.] Are you quite sure of what 
you are saying, Mr. Krux? 

Kruz. Ask her—[sneers] she always speaks the 
truth ! 

Mrs. S. (on BELLA coming affectionately to her 
side.] Oh, I never! Don’t touch me! [BELLA 
drops her outstretched hand, astonished] or, rather, 
give me your hand. What do I see? a ring on 
your finger! Then it is all true! Tell me, where 
did you get it? 

Bel. Lord Beaufoy gave it to me. 

All. Lord Beaufoy ? 

Krux. {chuckling.| I told you! 

Mrs. S. You have been watched during your 
outrageous promenade with him 

Krux. [aside.] Well watched! I did that! 

Naomi. What if she did? There’s no hamn in 
that! I was walking and talking with Jack. 

Alt. Jack! 

Mrs. S. Silence, 
you in the morning. As for this depraved girl— 

Dr. S. My dear— 

Mrs. 8. Silence, Theodore ! 


ars. 
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Miss Tighe! I will attend to | 
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Dr. 8. tmeekty. Yes, my love. 

Mrs. S. [rises.)° Young ladies, you may retire 
to your dormitories. 

Girls. in urmur.| Ob! [Cross to R., courtesy. ] 
Good-night 

Bel. Oh, girls! ! won’t you say good-night to me ? 

Mrs. S. Don’t dare to address them! Aban- 
doned girl! Don’t dare to Sercunt. any of the 
young ladies! xeunt GIRLS, R 

Naomi. [R., makes a face Ui KRUxX, and says in 
disgust. | Baa-ah | [Hait, kissing her hand to 
BELLA, R. proscenium E. 

Mrs. S. Hussy! to attempt to bring shame upon 
this reproachless house! George will take you 
over to the station in the morning, to go to Lon- 
don; there you will find shelter in the house of 
my friend, Mrs. Stanton, for one month. By that 
time you will have found a situation somewhere. 
For only a month, remember ! 

Dr. S. But, my ’ dear— 

Urs. 8. Silence! 

Dr. S. Hold your tongue! [Firmly.|] The pu- 
pils are no longer here, and I will speak! [Draws 
BELLA to him, tenderly. ] Bella, my dear child, 
let me ask you a few questions. Did Lord Beau- 
foy give you that ring? 

Bel. [voice choked with tears.] Yes. 

Dr. S. Aud why did he give it to you ? 

Bel. Ah! I can't tell you that. 

Krux. [tauntingly.| There, there ! 

Dr. 8. Veaese to Krux.) Out of my sight, or 
I shall strike you! laa sneaks off R. proscenium 
E.] Bella, my child! [returns to BELLA] did Lord 
Beaufoy say that he loved you? 

Bel. [very faintly.] Yes! [Bows her head, and, 
as her hand is up to her throat to repress her sobs, 
her lips involuntarily kiss the ring. 

Mrs. S. I said so! 

Dr. S. Good heavens, what of that? It is very 
easy to love Bella. I love her, for one ! 

Mrs. S. Oh, doctor ! [Affected horror.| Take 


_|mein! I shall faint ! 


Dr. S. You are too harsh and cruel on Bella. 
Mrs. S. Oh, Theodore, you love me no longer! 
Dr. 8S. No! T mean, yes. (Mrs. SUTCLIFFE sobs 
and exits R. proscenium ©. DR. SUTCLIFFE fol- 
lows her. Soothingly.] My love, my love, I didn’t 
intend— Off R. proscenium E. 
Bel. [c., alone, tearfully.] Is it so wrong, then, - 
to love im—to wear the ring that he gave me? 
If I thought so, I— [Gesture of going to fling the 
ring away—stops.| No! it seems to give me cour- 
age to brave the world. And I must go from here! 
I must leave you, dear home—the only home I 
have ever known—with all the kind friends, the 
servants, the playmates, my kind benefactors, 
forever! Oh, what will become of me in London— 
all alone, without a friend’ in the world! Alone, 
alone, alone! : [ Voice dies away in sobbing. 


Enter NAOMI, D. in set flat, R. 2 E. 


Naomi. No, Bella, no! not alone! {Comes down 
stairs, R., with bundle, her mantle and hat on.) I 


‘will go with you ! [vey animatedly.] We will go 


together! I have fourteen pounds in my purse, 
and we will live with one another! Nothing shall 
separate us till death do us part! [Falls on BrL- 
LA’s neck, both sobbing. BEAUFOY is seen climb- 
ing tree, R. C., to look over wall. 


Lapse of six weeks. 
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ACT IV. 


ScENE.—Same as Act III. Gas up for morning 
sunlight effect. Overture to curtain rising, a 
lively dance. 


Naomi discovered, seated R., thoughtful. MILLY 
with skipping-rope, TILLY swinging, HETTY in 
swing, GIRLS rolling hoop and playing tag, etc. 
Some walk about, arm round waist, off and on 
L. side. 

Mil. [comes R. c.] Sulky again, Nummy! Why 
aren’t you playing ? 

Naomi. I don’t want to. 

Til. She is thinking of Bella! [ALL laugh.] It 
is just six weeks to-day since she was gone. 

Naomi. [absently.] Poor Bella! [Pause.] I 
wonder where he is? 

Girls. He is? 

Naomi. He? She! How could Bella be a he? 

Mil. For my part, I am glad she is gone—a 
little stuck-up thing. We never liked her—did 
we, girls? 

All. No, never! 

Mil. She was always so goody-goody and stupid! 

Til. Oh, now I thought her too cunning ! 

Naomi. You're a pack of naughty, ungrateful 
girls! after all the sums she has done for you, and 
all the black marks she let you off, too! I feel like 
smacking all your faces! 

Mil. Pooh! [Advances.] You are not among 
little blackamoors now, and I should like to see 
you smack my face! 

Naomi. You shall feel me do it if you don’t take 
care! [Makes a threatening movement, and MILLY 
lifts her skipping-rope in defense. 

Laura. {sleepily.| I liked Bella! 

All. You? Ha, ha! Why? 

Laura. Yes, because she always gave me her 
bread and butter. 

Mil. Maybe she’ll want it now where she is, the 
little upstart ! [Bell R. 

Girls. Ob, there’s breakfast ! 

Naomi. I won’t go in to breakfast. I’ve got a 
headache, and Mrs. Sutcliffe says I may stay out 
here and take the fresh air. 

Til. The fresh air for breakfast. 


Poor thing ! 
( Suddenly.] Oh, girls, here comes Bella! [NAomI 


[GIRLS exeunt R. proscenium E., laughing. 

Laura. (comes to NAOMI.] Never mind their 
sneers. Here—([wn/folds a piece of paper solemnly] 
here is a gum-drop for you! [NAomI throws it at 
LAuRA, who exits slowly R. proscenium E. 

Naomi. (alone, at c.] I wish I was a man! I 
don’t see what use girls are! I hate girls—boys 
are so much more manly! [Goescautiously up c., 
looking searchingly around her. Comes down and 


takes seat on stool, R.C. Looks around, cautiously |rassment. JACK rolls down his pant’s legs.| Have 
draws letter from her bosom, looks up straight| you no news to tell me? 


overhead, as if afraid of somebody being even in 
the trees to watch her. Reads.| 


so often, that I can hardly get on with the rest of it. 
‘¢My dear, dear Naomi! [Kisses letter.) 1 have 
hesitated whether to write to you so soon again or 
not.” What nonsense! as if a girl could ever have 


‘My dear, dear | you, I forget. 
Naomi!” [Laughs in hysterical delight.| ‘“My| Naomi. I was dreaming of you last night. Do 
dear, dear Naomi!” [Same laugh.] I read that|you ever dream of me? 


. > 
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[Act IV, Scene 1. 


[Laughs as before.| How well he expresses him- 
self! He’s quite an author. ‘I thought it would 
be better for me not to pursue the correspondence 
without the approval of your guardians, as you 
are so young!” So young! Jack is always fling- 
ing that in my face! people can’t be born grown 
up, can they? I wish I was as old as Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe! then he couldn’t .say I was too young. 
[Reads.| ‘‘I called on Mr. Farintosh, but the 
poor old Beau has been seriously ill—so seriously 
that his life was despaired on. I came again when 
be was better, and while in his house had the 
fortune to meet one of your guardians. I took the 
chance, and obtained an introduction. I improved 
the opportunity, so that the old gentleman has 
invited me to dine with him.” I wish I was my 
guardian. He won’t understand him. It requires 
a great deal of intelligence and good taste to ap- 
preciate Jack. Going to dine with my Jack! Oh! 
[Reads.] ‘I have learnt nothing further about 
your friend Bella. She left the house in London 
| 
i 
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three days after her arrival, and Mrs. Stanton is 
of the opinion that she has not gone to a situa- 
tion.” Poor Bella! ‘*My friend, Lord Beaufoy, 
has also disappeared. So, dearest—” It’s coming 
to an end! I’ve a mind to begin it all over again. 
‘¢ So, dearest, I shall go and be informed of all the 
news of the money market, of hides and tallow, 
cochinéel and gray shirtings.” He spells cochi- 
neal with two e’s. But love is superior to orthog- 
raphy. I love him all the more for his bad spell- 
ing. [Reads.] ‘‘ Dearest, the first time I saw you 
I looked upon you with admiration, because I 
knew you were so rich; but when I left you that 
night, I was filled with love—” I don’t like that! 
What has money got to do with it? Can ten 
thousand pounds write love-letters like this? Can 
ten thousand pounds go out to the Crimea and 
fight? [Very excitedly.| Can ten thousand pounds 
put his arm round you and squeeze you? [Grave- 
ly.| No, it couldn’t. “But I love you fondly, 
dearly, devotedly ! 
I am like a sail without a ship. If I should be so 
happy as to please your guardians, the conduct of 
my whole life shall prove that I love you for your- 


[Kisses letter.| Without you, 


self alone.” [Nearly crying.| That’s real poetry. 
[ Wipes her eyes.] ‘‘ Your fond and faithfnl Jack.” 
[ Weeping. JACK shows his head above set wall 


Jack. Naomi! 

Naomi. {turns.] Jack! [Rises.] Oh! [Rens 
to D. in flat and lets in JACK, leaving D. open. 
They come down. NAOMI, twice, can only just 
restrain herself from embracing JACK when he is 
not looking. They take seats c., on stools, JACK 
on NAOMI’S L. 

Jack. Ah! (Plays with his cane. 

Naomi. Well, go on! [Pauses—mutual embar- 


Jack. 1 had loads to tell you, but when I see 


Jack. Often; but I did not go to sleep all last | 
night. 

Naomi. No? 

Jack. No! I heard that old Farintosh was 
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too many love-letters. ‘‘For you see, my love—”| better; so I took the night train down to his - 
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jumps up to her feet and looks round eagerly. at Cc. 
All. (laugh.] Ha, ha! Jack. Naomi! | 
Naomi. What a shame! Naomi. [sturts.] What’s that? [Hides letter. 
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Act EV, Scene 1.] 


shooting-box, in hopes that I might see you again. old Beau since his sickness. He acts and dresses 


I found he was coming over here, but I distanced 
him, and while I was waiting outside, I thought I 
might as well look over and see if you were here. 
Naomi. AndI was, and I let youin. Youare well? 
Jack. Never better. And you? 
Naomi. I am quite well, thank you. 
Jack. 1 don’t mind the loss: of sleep, but my 
hurry from Farintosh’s deprived me of my break- 
» to 


0. 

Naomi. Not had your breakfast? I have not 
had mine! What sympathy! 

Jack. How have they all been here since—since— 

Naomi. Since Bella went away? Oh, Mrs. 
Sutcliffe has been very ill, and the doctor is in a 
dreadful state. He is angry with Mr. Krux, for 
I heard him saying to him [gravely, in horror] 
d—a—m, damn! 

Jack. Tremendous ! 

Naomt. Did you see my guardians? What did 
they think of it? 

Jack. They are both ‘ city” men—they can’t 
think! By the way, do you know how old you are? 

Naomi. Eighteen. 

Jack. No! you are nearly twenty-one. You see, 
you were so forward that your guardians were 
puzzled where to send you’to school; and to do 
so here, they suppressed part of your age and de- 
ceived you. 

Naomi. What a shame! to swindle a poor girl 
out of three years of her life. 

Jack. I couldn’t find out anything more about 
' poor Bella. 


Naomi. Poor girl! But only to think of her 


- not having written to me—not even a single line. 


| [Thoughtfully.] I think it pays better to put all 


your love on a man! girls are so deceitful, while 


men are quite the contrat: 
Jack. oon" Hem! there are men, and 
individu 


Naomi. Jack, you will be always good to me ? 
Jack. [takes her hand.| 1 have promised. 
Naomi. [lightiy.] I should like you sometimes 


forgiving you! ! 
Jack. I dare say I can accommodate you! 
Naomi. Jack, why are people in love called 
spoons f [ Rises. 
Jack. [rises.] Because they are so often carried 
to the lips. [ About to embrace NAOMI. 


Enter KRvxX, R. proscenium E. 


Kruz. Oh! How do you do, sir? I hope I 
have the pleasure of seeing you well? [Pauses.] I 
am quite well, thank you. 

Jack. [contemptuously. ] I did not ask you. 

Kruz. Ah! but you meant to. 

Jack. I was coming over to see the doctor for 
Mr. Farintosh, as I expected we would here meet 
together, and finding the gate open— 

Kruz. The gate open? now who could have 


opened the gate ? 

Naomi. The cat ! 

Krux. The cat? 

Naomi. Yes, the cat! Ur Krox, holds out her 
crooked fingers like claws.| That I keep to scratch 


out spies’ eyes. 

Jack. Announce to the doctor that Mr. Farin- 
tosh will arrive shortly. 

Kruz. Hem! he has already arrived. 

Jack. [to Naomi.} You will hardly know the 


like any other old gentleman, and looks all the 
better for it. 


Enter DR. and Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, R. proscenium E. 


Ah, doctor, and my dear Mrs. Sutcliffe, I am 
glad to see you again. I was sent on before Mr. 
Farintosh. 

Kruz. And the gate being opened by the cat— 

Dr. S. and Mrs. S. By the cat? 

Jack. Yes—of course not. 1 mean that I found 
the interesting animal outside, so that I opened 
the gate— 

Krux. From the inside ? 

Jack. No, not exactly that. The fact is, as I 
was lifting the animal over the wall—you see—I 
—I saw Miss Tighe, and, [laughs confusedly] ha, 


‘}ha! you know. 


Naomi. I opened the gate. Mr. Krux, you can 
shut it. [Krux shuts D. in flat. 

Dr. S. Mr. Poyntz, we received all your kind 
letters. [Shakes Jack’s hand.] How can we thank 
you sufficiently for all your inquiries about the 
fate of that poor girl? 

Mrs. S. Poor child! I shall never cease to re- 
proach myself for having sent her away. 

Dr. S. Here comes Mr. Farintosh. 

Mrs. S. You can remain, Miss Tighe. 
Farintosh has something to impart to you. . 


Enter FARINTOSH, R. proscenium &., with the 
steady though infirm gait of an old’ man, and 
stooping a little. 


Far. Happy to see you again, my old friends. 
Mr. Poyntz, delighted. [Shakes hands with JACK. 
To JACK, aside.) It appears there has been 
trouble here. Eh, eh? One of the young ladies 
has gone away with some one who is not a young 
lady. He, he! such “accidents will happen in 
the best regulated ”—schools. He, he! [To 
Naomi.] My dear Miss Tighe, [shakes her hand) 
your guardians send their best love. [Zo Dr. 
and Mrs. SUTCLIFFE.] My friends, I regret to 


' to be bad, so that I could have the pleasure of} find you in distress; but I believe I have some- 


thing to inform you of, which will make you forget 
your sadness in my present joy. I have been very 
ill since I last saw you, and I was for two days 
within the shadow Jf death. I recovered, but I 
rose a changed man. I never enjoyed life more 
than now, for I know what itis. I have laid down 
the burden of my follies. I thought myself a 
young fop, when I was nothing but an old fool. 

Dr. S. My-.dear old friend, I congratulate you! 
[He and MR8. SUTCLIFFE shake hands with Far- 
INTOSH. 

Far. Ihave found my son’s child. 

General emotion. 

Naomi. Ob, it must be so beautifal to have a 
father! | 

ae ARINTOSH Shakes her hand appreciatively. 

ar. My dear child, you shall see our meeting ; 

for my lawyer has traced her out—she is here. 

AW. Here? 

Dr. S. Then you have brought her with you? 

Far. [stammering with haste to speak all he 
has to say at once.| N—n—no! Did I not tell you? 
What a stupid old fool I am, to be sure! Ah, 
here comes the great and joyful surprise to you 
all. My son died abroad— 

Kruz. I congratulate you! (Jack pushes Krux 
to L. front, and swings his cane significantly. 
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Far. His wife, my daughter-in-law, returned 
| to England; but she went into retirement under 
' the name poor Fred had assumed last, to avoid 
| his creditors. She retained the name, and it was 
' as Mrs. Mountain that she died, leaving her child, 


of strangers. [Mrs. and DR. SUTCLIFFE exchange 
uneasy joote.| Yes, she died in the village close 
by, and a good woman brought up the child 
under her name, till she, dying, left her to your 


[Act IV, Scene 1. 


abouts of Bella Marsh? Hem! Yes, I admit that | 
I know where she has been since she left here. | 
Dr. S. You admit it, and you— [Lifts his cane. | 
Far. Let me talk to him. You did not know 
that my lawyer had found out that [difficulty in 
speaking] Bella is my grandchild ? | 
Beau. Your pardon. You forget that your 
lawyer is also mine. I was informed of it as early 
as you. 
Far. 
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[dispirited.| And you feared that I would 


care—to the care of you, [to Dr. SUTCLIFFE] |leave her all my property, and accomplished her ; 


and of you, [to Mrs. SUTCLIFFE] her kind bene- 
factors, my old college chum, my old sweetheart ! 
Bless you! Yes, it is Bella Marsh that I seek. 
This is the supreme moment of my life! I must 
have seen her when I was here last; but among 
so many, what were my eyes to do? Ah! you 
will understand iny joy, if ever you have children ; 
though I suppose you have long since given over 
any idea of that. Eh,eh? Bella Marsh! my 
grandchild, Bella; give her to me, produce ber 
at once—let her rest within these old arms, on 
which have been pillowed her poor father’s boy- 
ish head. Eh, eh? [Looks from one to the other, 
perplexed.| Ah! she is not in the house? gone 
out? Oh, let her be sent for at once! 

Dr. 8S. My old, old friend, calm yourself; we 
feel for you. - 

Far. Eh, eb? She is not—not-— 

pereee to speak. 

Naomi. [lets him rest upon her.| Not dead ! 

Far. No,no! No, no! Thank Heaven! [Falls 
upon stool, c.) Thank Heaven! What then? 
Tell me, tell me, where is she ? 

Kruz. If no one else will speak, I will! In 
telling you of the fact of one of the young ladies 
of the school having departed for London, the 
doctor omitted to mention that the name of the 


party was that of the person you seek—it was 
Bella Marsh—or, rather, your grandchild, Bella 
Farintosh ! 
You lie, you dog! Ill throttle you: Yl have 
your life! [Jack releases KRUx, and helps FaR- 
INTOSH to seat as before.] It’s not true, it’s not 
[Zo Naom1.] My child, you speak ! 

Dr. S. My dear friend, it may not be as bad as 
it looks. 

Far. Ah, I have found her but to find her 
lost! [Buries his face in his hands, sobbing.| Ab, 
ah! [Sits up, trembling.) The name of the—the 
man, the wretch? You may tell me. 
it now. 


Far. [leaps at Krux and grasps his throat.) 
[ 
doctor! Mrs. Sutcliffe! Jack! [Krux offers his 


I can bear 


Krvx retires down L.] Lord Beaufoy ! 
All. Lord Beaufoy ! 
Beau. [offers hand to each in succession 


second blow. Bell off R. 

KRUxX opens D. in F. Enter BEAUFOY. 
names them, but all turn a) 
hand, but BEAUFOY does not even notice him. 
abouts of Bella Marsh. 
Naomi. [sobbing.] My poor Bella! 


Beau. 


my son Fred’s child, my grandchild, to the charity 
+ 


that you, and you alone, can tell us the where-| 


ruin out of revenge ! 

Beau. Ruin! [hardly understand you. When 
Bella left that house in London, I was ignorant 
that she was not Bella Marsh. 

Far. fauickty. | Then al! can be repaired. I 
am rich! I cannot last long—the will shall be in 
your favor ! 
her! 

Beau. Impossible. 

All. Married! 

Far. Secretly ? 

Beau. Secretly. [Smiles to himself. 

Far.. My punishment! My punishment! 

Jack. Lord Beaufoy, from this moment ends 
our intercourse. My contempt for you is too deep | 
for utterance. 

Beau. Ab! yow'll apologize for that ! 

Jack. [fiercely.] Apologize ! 

Beau. Yes! and be sorry that you said it 
[JACK goes up L., playing nervously with his cane.) 
I am a little at a loss to understand such a recep- 
tion here. [To Jack.] I thought you were a cynic, 
and reasoned that there was no act in this life 
which could be of the slightest consequence. [To 
Dr. and Mrs. SUTCLIFFE.] As for you, what 
have you got tocomplainof? The loss of a depend- 
ent, who paid by drudgery for being so? Bella 
is not a servant now, but has them! She doesnot 
answer bells; she rings them! she fetches and 
carries for nobody. And you, uncle, surprise me 
with your new-found repentance! You never let 
the child’s possible misery disturb your tranquil- 
lity till of late! Is it that you want a nurse for 
your old age who will not require wages? Aslong 


I am already married. 


true! My dear old friends, say it is not true! as she was plain Bella Marsh, what mattered her 


life? Now that she is found to be Bella Farin- 


‘tosh, the grandchild of the rich Percy Farintosh, 


you would endeavor to make up for the neglect 
of the last twenty years! 

Dr. 8S. [excitedly.] Lord Beaufoy, there are 
ladies present—yet, if you do not leave, though 
Iam an old man, by Jove, I'll conduct you to 


|the door by the collar! [Rolling sound, as of car- 
Kruz. Lord Beaufoy! [FARINTOSH starts as if riage approaching, heard off R. 


shot, and bows his head as ¢f broken in body by the| Enter TILLY and two GIRLS, R. proscenium E. 


Til. Oh, Mrs. Sutcliffe, there’s such a splendid 
carriage coming up to the house. 
Beau. I will go, and with no need to be con- 
ducted. But before I go, let me— 
[Goes up C., opens D. in flat. 


as he 
Ah, uncle! The Enter two FOOTMEN, who place themselves one. 


each side ofc. &. Then BELLA, whose hand ts 
taken by BEAUFOY. 


Dr. S. [sternly.] My Lord Beaufoy, I believe : Lady Beaufoy ! 


All. Lady Beaufoy ! 
Naomi. Beila! 
Beau. My wife! [To FaRmNtosH.] Your grand- 


Kruz. {aside.| A most improper young person! child. [BELLA is embraced by or shakes hands 
aside.) I see! [Alowd.] The where-' 


with the principal characters. 
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Let me prevail upon you to marry 
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Act IV, Scene 2.) SCHOOL. ]7 


Mrs. S. [embraces BELLA.] My favorite pupil 7 Jack. With pleasure. [E£xit, leisurely, D. in flat. 


; 
hae (lonbrases Datta. My deat Tier 7 ain Enter all the GIRLS, R. proscenium E., preceded by 
so happy to see you again. | MILLY, who reads from book in her hand. 

Dr. S. The scene is one of real love, it quite Mil. [going up R. a little, reads. | ‘¢ When they 
reminds me of the past. came back from the wedding, Cinderella gave 
Mrs. S. Not of thirty-five years ago, Theodore ? her sisters each a palace to live in, and they soon 
Far. My dear Arthur, how could you beso cruel ? | afterwards married noblemen of the court. And 
Beau. Well, really, my reception was ofa nature |She and the prince lived a happy life forever 
to make me harsh, even if it had not been by those; 4fterwards.” 
whom I thought least apt to misunderstand me.| Naomi. Oh! it’s just like the story. Here’s the 
Let it pass. In brief, the first thing, after I had|Pprince, and the carriage, and [looks at GIRLS, 
induced my wife to leave Mrs. Stanton’s, I married | ‘aughingly] the envious sisters! And [takes up 
her—not without much reluctance on her part. |pwmpkin, R., and goes up to FoOTMAN, holds up 
But I wanted that to be done which not even an| pumpkin] who would ever think that this could 
archbishop could undo. Judge, then, of my joy, | stow into that / itt down pumpkin up R. C. 
when, on calling at my lawyer’s for news of you,| ar. [laughing.] If this is the fairy tale, what 
I found that I had married my cousin. am I? ‘ 
Naomi. Your cousin? (Puzzled, quickly.) Of| Naomi. [coming down c.] You are the god- 
course she is your cousin. [Doubtingly.] And | mother. 
cousins can marry? Ah! that’s areal comfort. | Beau. Knowing my wife’s talent for fairy narra- 
Beau. And as one does not get such occasions | tives, I have brought her something which could 
often in life, I may have wanted to prove you.| Only be presented on this spot. 
[Shakes hands with Dr. and Mrs. Sutciirrs.| Bel. Oh! another present? 
Bel. [to Naom1.] You must come and spend| AU. [as Beauroy discovers what he holds.| A 


er TS a 
I aR To 


the holidays with me. pair of glass slippers: 
Naomi. Yes, and we will look at all your new! fd. Oh, how nice! 
things together. [Whispers to BELLA, and di- Enter JACK, D. tn flat. 


rects BELLA’S attention to JACK. 
Bel. I am sorry to have caused you anxiety) 71 veg 

and trouble, my worthy friends. I would have Wa, ni. Th hiv ? 

told you all ; but when I wanted towrite,mylord—| 7", orougn’y 
Beau. Ab—Arthur ! : ack. He said I did. saute 
Bel. Arthur would insist upon my silence. oats oo see how good thoughts germinate into 
Dr. S. Well, the end crowns the work. pres y Coeds: 
Mrs. 8. Well said, doctor. But I always knew| 7”: 5: But the seed must fall on the genial 

that your destiny [embraces BELLA] would be a ground. Your nephew’s nature is notably a great 

high one. one. He is, above all, a true gentleman, than which 


there is no finer thing in the world. | 
ree he dere Lie peak your pardon: Far. I beg your pardon. There is a finer. 
Beau. laughing.| I told you that you would us = ae ee 
be sorry for what you said. ce ne AAG « 
Bel. [offers Krux her hand, frankly.) Mr. Dr. S. Aye! But then, [glancing at Mrs. Sut- 


: , ,| CLIFFE] to the making up of that there must go 
Sera ee ee ‘!so many excellences, that the combination is rare. 


Cringes lowly. There must be intelligence. 


Far. Virt 

Naomi. [tartly.] Miss Bella! And keeping} 7,27, \i.U0 
your hat on when you are adressing Lady Beaufoy! a ie S pone di 
Kruz. (takes off hat and bows low.) I beg your Dr ‘y a i reeding. 
pardon, Lady Beaufoy! | Far. Ho = age 

Dr. &. Mr. Krux, if you would like to take your Mrs. 8 and b 13 
usual walk, do not let any regard’ for us deprive 75. 0. above all, ae ” 
you of that pleasure ! (AW form picture. 

Kruz. Thank you, doctor. [Goes up c., takes his BELLA is seated C., and BEAUFOY kneels on one 


hat off and bows to both FOOTMEN. Exit D. in flat.| ‘nee to put on her the glass slippers. The others 
Naomi. Jack, do you love me ? look at this centre group, except JACK and NAO- 


Naomi. (to JacKk.] Did you do it? 


Jack. Devo— MI, who look at each other. Music, the Pirates’ 
Naomi. Yes, I know! Then run after Mr.| Chorus, “‘ The Enchantress.” 
Krux, and give him a thrashing. THE END. 
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COSTUMES. 


in movement, unemphatic in his accents, lounging in his walk. 
Long moustache. Act J: Shooting suit of velveteen; cutaway 
coat; dark vest; breeches; leather leggings; eye-glass. Enters 
with a gun and usual appendages. Low-crowned hat. Watch, 
chain andcharms. Cigar-case with cigars, and matches to light. 
Silk handkerchief, one color. fancy. Act JZ: Black pants, with 
iron-gray stripe; black coat; hair carefully dressed. moustache not 
so rough as in Act I; eye-glass. Act I71: Same, with long English 
cavalry officer's over-coat, reaching to mid-leg, and fatigue cap of 
same. Cigar-case. Act 1V: Walking dress in gray tweed, low- 
crowned felt hat, cane; enters with lis pants roiled up at the 
bottom. 


BEAU FARINTOSH.—A man of about sixty, aged more than his 


years by fast life, in all the Acts but the last. Durk hair, curled, 

eye-brows dark, imperial dark-brown, unnaturally high color and 
whiteness of face. Nervous twitchings in his hands ; inability to 
walk steadily ; symptoms of approaching stiftness ond lameness 
in one leg ; very near-sighted, yet hesitating to betray this defect 
by using his eye-gluss, often dropping it after he has taken hold of 
it for use. Act I: Gray hat, with black band, worn jauntily 
on one side; light vest and pants; eye-glass; dark coat, cut in 
the present fashion tor young men; handsome scarf and breast- 
pin; ring; watch and chain; canc with tassel. Act IJ: Black 
suit light pants. Act ZV: Complete change, supposed to be his 
real self, unassisted by artifices. White hair; hght-brown im- 
perial; wrinkled face; black hat; black cout; white vest; light 
pants. 


LORD BEAUFOY.—(This name is pronounced “ Bo.fwar,” ala 


Francaise.) Moustache. Act J: Shooting suit, low-crowned, 
black hard felt hat ; leggings; gan and usual trappings of sports- 
man; cigar-case. Act IZ: Black suit. Act III: Frock-coat, 
buttoned up; hat. Act ZV: Stylish black suit ; white vest; white 
camellia on left coat breast. 


BELLA.—Plain dress. 


JACK POYNTZ.—A young gentleman of present day, languid | MR. KRU-X.—Hair rather long behind, and straggling down into 


his eyes; bushy eye-brows; smooth shaven; malevolent aspect. 
ActI: Black suit; low-cut shoes; colored stockings; black hat, 
with deep black band. <A book for him to enter with. Act II 
and Act IIT: White vest; black coat; white tic; dark-gray pants. | 
A large white mark, as made by chalk, on the back of his coat, 
high up on one shoulder. Act IV: Same as Act I. 


DR. SUTCLIFFE.—Black suit; white tie. Hat, except Act L 
VAUGHAN.—(Farintosh’s Valet) Black suit, rather old style. 


Make up old. 


TWO FOOTMEN.—For Act I, dark livery; and for Act IV, in 


long drab coats and gold-banded black hats; white gloves. 


TWO GAMEKEEPERS.—Leggings; guns; game-bags. 
A TIGER.—In blue coat, with the usual lether strap for belt; 


buckskin breeches; top boots; black hat, with gold band. (Being 
only to walk on to help form picture, he may be dispensed with, 
at discretion of Stago Manager.) 


Act IV: Handsome white satin dress and 
brido’s attire. 


NAOML—Short dress of girl of fifteen (if the performer's figure 


is potite), rather stylish ; red petticoat, dress taken up in loops. 
Act III: In white; white mantle; white handkerchief, knotted 
loosely round her neck, Her last entrance, has jacket and hat 
on, carries a small bundle. Act ZV: Same as first dress, or 
may change at pleasure. 


MRS. SUTCLIFFE.—Gray hair. Act Z: Dark dress over dark 


petticoat; dark bonnet; dark gloves. Act JI: Showy, old-fash- 
ioned patterned figured silk dress. Act IV: House-dress; black 
lace mittens. 


LAURA, and other SCHOOL GIRLS.—In ordinary dresses; 


plenty of ribbons on in Act II. Change for Act IV at pleasure. 
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